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THE COAL WAR. 

HE last fifty years have been remarkable for many things ; not one 
iy of the least of these has been the gigantic strides made by Trade 
Unions. At the beginning of this period Labour organisation had little 
except a name ; but the intervening years have been eventful in bringing 
together discordant elements out of chaos, and harmonising them as a 
vital force for industrial purposes. The world has seen the tremendous 
influence of united effort, the birth, growth, and development of Labour 
movements, and the irresistible influence of the working classes in their 
endeavour to find a permanent remedy for the many social and economic 
questions which have engaged public attention. 

Among these Labour organisations there is one known in this country 
as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, which is probably the largest 
numerically, as well as the most powerful, trade organisation in the 
world. It is commonly associated with what is erroneously called “ The 
New Unionism,” because its policy is of a progressive character, and its 
modus operandi is to discard the old weapons of industrial warfare, such 
as arbitration, as generally understood, and sliding scales, which have 
been weighed in the balances of experience for the lengthened period of 
twenty years, and found to be wanting, and depend for its existence on 
its own vital force in maintaining under the most adverse circumstances 
a living minimum wage for its members. 

Prior to the year 1888 the various mining counties in the Midlands, 
including Lancashire and Yorkshire, had never been able to act together 
on any great wages question, either in pressing for an advance or resisting 
a reduction. The reasons for this were apparent, first, because in every 
county the existing unions were in the truest sense of the word unions 
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without power, in consequence of only a small proportion of the men in 
each county being members, while by far the larger number of men 
employed were outside the pale of the union altogether ; and secondly, 
because each county had a kind of unconscious distrust of every other, 
through fear that its neighbour might steal its trade, a feeling which 
was greatly encouraged by the coal owners, the object being of course to 


prevent the joint action of the miners in the different counties on any . 


question in respect to wages. The result of this was that whenever the 
coal owners wanted to reduce wages in any of these counties they had 


nothing to do but give a notice, and if the miners resisted, which was, 


often the case, a terrible struggle would ensue. Theemployers would 
get rid of their stocks of coal, which they always had in store, at famine 
prices, poverty and destitution would follow, and in about six weeks the 
miners would give way to the employers’ terms and resume work. The 
Miners’ Union were up to this time simply a name and nothing more. 
No one knew this better than the coal owners, who on all occasions 
were ready to ignore their existence. It wasin the year 1888, about Mid- 
summer,that the miners and their representatives from Lancashire, York- 
shire, Derbyshire, Somersetshire, Bristol, Forest of Dean, North Wales, 
etc., met in a National Conference at Manchester for the purpose 
of considering the miners’ position as a whole, in respect to organisation, 
wages, and to discuss the adoption of some scheme of united action 
for the general ‘improvement of the mining community. At that time 
the membership in connection with the different counties was about as 
follows: Yorkshire, with 50,000 underground workers, had in union 
about 13,000; Lancashire, with 48,000 working underground, had in 
union 12,000; Derbyshire, with 34,000 working, had only 2,000 in union; 
in the other counties there was about the same proportion of organised 
miners ; trade was, and had been, bad; wages were below par. For 
several days the Conference were busy, engaged in the work of recon- 
struction. Isolated action had failed, and great difficulties lay in the way of 
agreeing to any policy of joint action. Yet, in the face of these 
circumstances, the Conference decided to demand a 10 per cent. 
advance in each of the counties, the application to be simultaneous, 
and in the event of refusal to this demand, joint resistance was to be 
offered. The employers, having no joint or federated system of union 
were, after an initial attempt at resistance, forced to comply with 
the miners’ demand: this was not, however, without local strikes, 
chiefly in some parts of Lancashire and in Yorkshire. The men 
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were nobly supported by a national levy, and the employers were forced 
after a short time to concede the advance in wages. It is unnecessary 
to say that the employers immediately raised the price of coal to the 
consumer, and in doing so, while they had only conceded Io per cent. 
to their men, they had demanded from the public from 15 to 20 per 
cent. This, of course, was sufficient for the men to make a further 
demand for a second 10 per cent., which was obtained without much 
trouble ; a third 10 per cent. was obtained in the same manner. It is 
noteworthy, however, that on every occasion when the employers gave 
Jo per cent. advance to the miners they were quite sure to have their 
full pound of flesh from the public; so much so that, according to the 
public Press at the time, while the men got their 30 per cent. advance, 
the employers had raised the price of coal between 40 and 50 per cent. 
in the market. 

The miners, finding out what was going on, made a further demand 
of 10 per cent. This wasin the early part of the year 1890. The em- 
ployers had been busily engaged organising their forces on national 
lines, and during the two periods from 1888 to 1890 had pulled them- 
selves pretty well together. When this fourth application was made for an 
advance, the coal owners were determined to refuse it. Joint meetings 
of the two parties were held; and at the most significant of these 
meetings, which was held in the Westminster Palace Hotel, the employers 
said the prices would not warrant the further increase in wages. They 
were willing to open their books, on the understanding that. secresy 
should be observed as to the prices found therein ; or they would agree 
to go to arbitration. The miners told the employers they were fully 
satisfied, from the public Press and their own personal knowledge, that 
prices would more than justify the demand they were making. They 
knew nothing about the employers’ books and did not want to have 
anything to do with them; and as to arbitration, they did not believe 
that it would give satisfaction, for, as generally conducted, they. did not 
believe in it. The employers were firm in their opposition, and the chair- 
man of that meeting, Mr. A. Barnes, M.P., said that if the miners per- 
sisted in their demand it would be combination against combination. It 
was known that the employers had got together a surplus defence fund 
of over £ 1,000,000. The month’s notice terminated in a few days after this 
meeting, and no settlement having been come to, the miners brought out 
their tools all over the area of thecounties in the combination to the numbér 
of three hundred thousand men. Happily, however, at the end of four days 
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the strike ended by the parties agreeing to a friendly compromise, which 
was satisfactory to all concerned. Since that time there has been no change 
in wages or in prices, except what has resulted from the baneful system 
of underselling among coal owners, caused mainly by the unfaithfulness 
of one employer to another. It is well known that during the last five 
years the coal owners have reaped large dividends, some of them 
having amassed a considerable fortune. 

On Friday, June 30th, 1893, a joint meeting of the representative 
committee of the coal owners and the Miners’ Federation was held in 
the Westminster Palace Hotel to consider the wages question. The 
meeting was called at the instigation of the coal owners, in harmony with 
a supposed understanding that was arrived at in 1890. In the course of 
his preliminary remarks the chairman, Mr. A. M. Chambers, stated 
the object they had in view in calling the meeting. It was to the 
effect that the coal owners had decided to make a formal demand for 
25 per cent. off miners’ wages in the Midland counties. Their grounds for 
making the demand were (1) that the coal trade was now in a worse 
condition than for the last forty years ; (2) that wages had been greatly 
reduced in all the districts outside the federated districts ; (3) that prices 
of coal had been greatly reduced ; (4) that many of their contracts had 
gone to Durham and South Wales. 

The miners replied that the employers’ application should be laid 
before the miners in the various counties, and in order that this might 
be done they asked the owners for time, which they suggested should be 
a month. The employers after a desultory conversation agreed to hand 
in a notice which should expire on July 28th, 1893. 

The men’s representatives placed the employers’ proposals before the 
men in the various counties, and arranged for a conference in Birming- 
ham on July roth, to hear the reports from the men. This conference was 
one of a lively character, chiefly owing to the attitude of the Durham 
and Northumberland miners, who, although members of the Federation, 
had passed resolutions not to act with the Federation if they decided on 
a strike policy, or to pay a levy to the members of the Federation in 
the event of a stoppage being agreed to. The last alternative is a beau- 
tiful example of reciprocity, especially when we consider the noble con- 
duct of the Midland miners, who generously, and without any appeal, 
contributed to the Durham miners during their three months’ strike a 
year ago upwards of £40,000, directly and indirectly. The reports 
tendered showed that the men who were threatened with the reduction 
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were unanimous in their determination both to resist the reduction and 
to refuse to submit the question to arbitration, and appointed their 
representatives to a joint meeting, which was arranged to take place in 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Friday, July 21st, to give the miners’ 
reply to the coal owners’ application. 

At the joint conference, at which both sides were largely represented, 
after the usual preliminaries Mr. Pickard, M.P., as President of the 
Federation, by agreement stated the miners’ case, which was of the 
briefest possible character, as follows:—(1) That they had put their 
employers’ application for a 25 per cent. reduction in wages before the 
miners in the various counties, and also the proposal to go to arbitra- 
tion, and that to both proposals the miners had given a negative reply. 
This reply, which was the very essence of brevity, was received in 
silence by the owners, and appeared to give great disappointment to 
them, ended the proceedings. 

On the advent of the month of August, 1893, there commenced one 
of the greatest lock-outs that ever occurred in the history of the world, 
over three hundred thousand miners taking part in it. The local 
authorities, no doubt judging from the experience of past disputes, intro- 
duced on a large scale policemen from the places not affected by the 
strike into the towns and villages where the miners are located, with a view 
of keeping the peace, and preventing, I suppose, anything in the nature 
of riotous proceedings on the part of the miners. These proceedings were 
considered of a high-handed character on the part of the local authority 
and most justly resented by the miners at many public meetings held 
at various places throughout the county of Lancaster ; and no doubt 
the action of these County Councillors, who are mainly of the coal-owning 
and capitalistic class, will have to be taken into account the next time 
they appear before their constituents for re-election. It is very satisfactory 
to find at the end of three weeks of the struggle that the miners through- 
out the whole area of the lock-out are as peaceable and law-abiding as if 
they were on asummer’s holiday. Although they are labouring under great 
difficulties, yet they are loyally carrying out the counsels given to them 
by their leaders to be sober and quiet, as by so doing they will com- 
mand on a much larger scale the sympathy of the public. In many of 
the counties, after being without any support for the first two weeks of 
the strike, the miners have received their first week’s strike pay from 
their lodges, and will receive more as the weeks come round, so long as 
any money remains. Publis sympathy is on the side of the men; and 
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no doubt if the strike continues the evidences of this sympathy, which are 
apparent on every hand, will be fully illustrated by more tangible and 
unmistakable results. 

No doubt the utmost preparations were made before the struggle 
commenced by most of the large consuming companies in the country 
to nullify the effects of a prolonged stoppage by laying in large stocks 
of coal. For during the running of the twenty-eight days’ notices 
the resources of the railway and canal companies were taxed to their 
fullest capacity in their anxious endeavour to carry the produce of the 
collieries to every coal-yard, depét, and other place of storage within the 
area of the Midland counties ; but, notwithstanding all this, the effect 
of the stoppage was felt most keenly by many of the factories, iron- 
works, and other places of business before the miners had ceased 
work for one single week, and at the end of three weeks of the lock-out 
it is estimated that not less than one hundred thousand other workers 
are out of work through the stoppage of their respective industries, 
brought about chiefly through the sudden increase in the price of fuel 
charged by the colliery owners, who are taking advantage of the stop to 
demand from the public extraordinary and unjustifiable prices, a policy 
which has in many cases resulted in the owners stopping the works 
rather than pay the prices demanded. As an illustration of this kind 
of thing, it may be mentioned that one railway company (the Midland), 
not being so wily as the kindred companies, were found at the beginning 
of the lock-out to be utterly without fuel, and had, in consequence, to 
purchase from the Denaby~ Main Colliery Company some thirty 
thousand tons of stacked coal at five shillings per ton increase, which 
resulted in the company bagging in this single contract not less than 
seven thousand pounds, without any risk of any kind as to either filling 
the coal up or bearing any share in the cost of transit. 

Immediately the lock-out fairly commenced the Lancashire Miners’ 
Federation arranged for a series of six central public meetings in order to 
discuss the situation. At these meetings it was arranged by the 
executive committee that I should attend every meeting if possible. 
Being specially desired by the men in the various localities, I, in 
order to comply, at once paired with another member of the House 
of Commons until the Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill, and in 
consequence have addressed, with other leaders, in Lancashire during 
the last fortnight no less than fourteen large open-air meetings, number- 
ing variously from three thousand to twenty thousand in attendance. 
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At these meetings the greatest unanimity and enthusiasm have prevailed, 
and the strongest determination to resist any reduction has been 
shown. 

It was felt by the Lancashire leaders that whatever might be the 
views of leaders in other parts of the Federation, the case which the 
coal owners had put before the country should be met and answered, 
in order that the position they had taken up in resisting the coal owners’ 
demand for a reduction should be absolutely established. It is satis- 
factory to find that the Lancashire leaders are unanimous in condemning 
the employers’ proposals, and in advocating a thorough and united 
resistance. In a case of such importance, the unanimity of the Unions 
and their leaders augurs well for the success of their cause, and is 
making the resistive propaganda all the more easy. 

The case which the coal owners have put before their miners and the 
public to justify the reduction in wages to the extent of 25 per cent. is 
a very clever manipulation of alleged facts and figures ; but to all who 
are practically acquainted with the coal trade they appear nothing 
more than a mere string of statements based on fallacies of a misleading 
character, and it has been the object and desire of the miners’ leaders 
who have addressed large public meetings, especially in Lancashire, 
to which public meetings have been mainly confined during 
the first three weeks of the stoppage, to expose the hollowness 
of these statements, in order that the miners’ conduct in refusing this 
reduction may be thoroughly placed before the public. The employers’ 
first ground of action is that trade is worse than it has been for forty 
years, and that prices have depreciated to a very great extent. How 
can trade be bad when year by year it is increasing in volume and 
developing even beyond the most sanguine expectation? To prove 
this the figures of the Board of Trade were amply sufficient. In 1887 the 
output of the mines was 173,000,000 tons, and in 1892 the output was 
191,954,000 tons, or an increase in five years of nearly 19,000,000 tons. 
Then, if the coal owners say, “ Yes, but the output proves nothing,” I say 
in reply that if any other business in the country could show the same 
increase in their business transactions they would be abundantly satisfied 
with the result. But the coal owners say, “ What about the prices?” Well, 
what is the true condition of things in regard to the prices? I will 
take the export of coal, which is one of the most reliable indicators of 
the selling prices, from the Board of Trade figures last published. What 
doI find? In the year 1888, the year in which the first 10 per cent. 
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advance in wages was conceded to miners, I find that the number of 
tons exported was 25,632,407, while in 1892 it had increased to 
29,048,056. Now, what was the amount of money realised by the 
coal owners? On the former date they obtained 410,603,617, and on the 
latter date, 415,820,180, showing an increase of over 41 per ton for 
the number of tons increase. Then, again, it is well known that the 
great bulk of the trade in the Midlands is what is called the household 
and manufacturing trade; and if this is so, where are the evidences of 
a decrease in the price of coal? Is the price to the household con- 
sumer reduced ? No! Is the price to the ironworks reduced? No! 
Well the only right conclusion that any fair-minded person can arrive 
at is that the statements made on behalf of the coal owners are mis- 
leading and calculated to deceive the public as to the position of the 
controversy now going on in the coal trade. 

Then the employers assert that they have lost important contracts. 
Well, the whole process of contracting, so far as the coal trade is con- 
cerned, according to the employers’ own statements, is open to the 
gravest objections, and even public censure. The coal owners have no 
voice in the matter, especially in connection with the railway and many 
of the public gas contracts ; the price is fixed by the purchaser, and not 
by those who sell the coal. Any other business in the country con- 
ducted on the same lines could not remain in a solvent condition for six 
months. The employers openly admit that there is not half the confi- 
dence amongst coal owners or. the disposition to act together so far as 
selling prices are concerned, that there is among the many thousands of 
their workmen; the consequence of this is that they are simply a prey 
in the hands of the consumer, and so long as this state of things is 
allowed to continue the workmen will have no guarantee for fair wages 
or the public against the frequent repetition of these lock-outs. 

The employers further say that they are making no profits. I might 
reply to this, even assuming the statement to be true, that the remedy 
for such a state of things lies in their own hands; but the statement is 
anything but accurate, for it is well known that many of the present 
owners and their predecessors have made handsome fortunes out of the 
coal trade, and are still making them. This point is further illustrated by 
the fact that immediately a new colliery is commenced there is a rush to 
get into the concern by taking up a large number of shares, which would 
not be the case if it was not a profitable undertaking; and furthermore, if 
there are no new collieries available, then they hurry away with their 
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capital to buy out all the private owners and float limited companies, in 
many cases paying half as much again as the concern is worth; thus 
leaving as the result of over-speculation thousands of pounds of dead 
money on which a return has to be made. 

Arbitrations in wages disputes are not brand-new inventions ; they 
have been tried for the last twenty years in thousands of cases in con- 
nection with the coal and other industries. The general result has been 
that they have not given satisfaction to either one party or the other, 
and in nearly all the principal trades they have been abandoned on this 
ground. They are an obsolete piece of machinery, which may be placed 
on the scrap heap. In principle, and all things being equal, they may 
be right and fair, but will any man in his right mind venture to assert in 
the face of the above statements, where the selling of coal in the market 
in many cases is a mere game of chance; where the collier has not 
a voice in fixing the selling prices of coal or is never even consulted as 
to any change which is made, that, he ought to submit a grievance 
like the present one to be settled by arbitration? I should think such a 
man was either grossly ignorant, devoid of experience, or partial to 
the side of those who held the power in their hands. In my judgment, 
which I trust is based on lengthened experience, conciliation, and not 
arbitration, is the only means of settling disputes between Capital and 
Labour, and when this fails, there is nothing left but the stern arbi- 
trament of war. The above is among some of the principal reasons why 
the miners refuse to accept the coal owners’ proposals. 

For twenty years it has been a fond dream of the miners of the country 
that the time would come when they would be so well organised that 
they would be able to act together on all great questions affecting the 
general well-being of the class. At conference after conference it was 
deplored that the only difficulty that lay in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of this grand ideal was the lack of thorough organisation. 
Durham and Northumberland were always represented as being well 
organised and ready for the fray, but in consequence of the weakness 
and want of organisation in the Midlands they were never ready to 
take the field on behalf of any good thing. It was the boast of these 
two northern counties, only a year or two ago that they could not 
trust the rest of the miners of the country because of the vast amount 
of disorganisation ; but where are they to-day? Purely in the shade. 
What has become of that professed noble courage of days gone by? 
What has become of the bold resolutions suggesting national action on 
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behalf of miners’ wages, moved so frequently by these very counties 
ten or fifteen years ago? Why, that courage seems to have been 
lost, and the boldness is quite forgotten, and to-day we find 
them in the rear-guard, moving behind the rest of the miners, 
although linked together in the same Federation; espousing the 
rules which guide it, but acting in direct contradiction; openly 
breaking the resolutions passed, because they are in a minority ; free 
traders acting on the principles of trade protection, considering their own 
position instead of the general good of those with whom they are 
associated. How ill their present attitude seems to befit them—how dif- 
ferent their present action is to their past professions! Yet they are the 
men who ought to have been in the advance-guard leading the cause of 
Labour on to victory, who ought to be prepared to join hand and heart with 
their brethren in the general movement to maintain a living wage for the 
workers. Scotland, although without organisation for practical purposes, 
has done much better than either Durham or Northumberland, inasmuch 
as these miners demanded an advance, and have got it, tothe extent of 
one shilling per day.The same thing might have been done in both of the 
northern counties had they shown the same pluck and determination, or 
used in earnest the golden opportunity which was put in their hands by 
the passing of the resolution at the last Birmingham conference and by 
the stoppage in the Midlands. But it is apparent that they were never 
in the business. Then South Wales is divided : as a result she is full of 
trouble. She has lost her wages by being bound hand and foot to the will 
of the employers. She has not the vestige of an organisation, and she 
never will have until she throws away her scales and corrupted systems, 
which are solely manipulated in the interests of capitalists. The men 
have no freedom of action ; their liberties are crippled ; their confidence 
both in the scale and their leaders is dead, and will never have a. 
resurrection until their freedom and full liberty of action is again re- 
stored to them. What a pitiable sight! One half of the miners of . 
Great Britain fighting for a living wage; and two-thirds of the other 
half taking sides with their employers to defeat the noble men who are 
earnestly and determinedly fighting Labour’s battle. How much truth 
there is in the couplet— 


** Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
The opponents of the miners in the present struggle are not the coal 
owners merely or the public, but they are those of their own household, 
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shirking plain duty, proving false to the sacred resolutions of their own 
combination, building up castles of lame excuses to justify acts of 
cowardice, and turning right round from all the honourable professions 
of their past history. 

The causes of the present struggle in the coal trade are not far to 
seek, and have been fully pointed out in these statements. Among 
some of the lessons that no doubt will be learned from these present 
‘ experiences will be, so far as the miners themselves are concerned : 

(1) That no stacks shall be placed on the pit banks under any pre- 
tence whatsoever, because these are not only the principal weapons in 
the hands of the employer, used to starve in and beat the workmen who 
resist what they consider an unjust attack on their wages, but are also 
the most fruitful source of the owners receiving a compensating income 
by charging the public an exorbitant price, which enables them to reap 
what will in many cases more than make up what they lose by the 
stoppage. 

(2) The public, especially contractors for coal, ought at once to 
disallow any Strike Clause in all contracts, because it enables employers 
to escape their just obligations, and is the greatest encouragement for 
employers to cause lock-outs and strikes, and if these clauses were 
strictly forbidden the days of these stoppages would surely be numbered. 

(3) If these stoppages are intended by the coal owners to be rushed 
on the country periodically, merely to gratify their own selfish ends, 
then the miners will most certainly learn the necessity of accumulating a 
larger fund than ever, and on national lines. 

(4) It will soon become a question of practical politics, if the coal- 
owners (who, I regret to say, ina large measure are merely a number of 
commercial adventurers), intend, at their own behest, and for their own 
selfish purposes, to lock out half the miners of the country by closing 
their mines, whether the time has not arrived when the Government 
should take under their own control their collieries, and work them for 
the good of the nation. 

I may say in conclusion that whatever may be the issue of the 
present struggle, good will come out of it. It will make the miners wiser 
men. It will show the greedy selfishness of many of the coal owners in 
its true colours, it will give an impetus to the Socialistic movement in 
the country, and will strike a powerful blow at the undue influence 
possessed by Capitalism and Landlordism. 


SAM Woobs. 





THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE. 


MONG the non-dramatic poets who flourished under James I. 
incomparably the most singular and influential was the Catholic 
scholar who became Dean of St. Paul’s. John Donne was thirty years 
of age when Elizabeth died, and no small portion of his most charac- 
teristic work must have been written in her reign. But Donne belongs, 
essentially, to that of her successor. In him the Jacobean spirit, as 
opposed to the Elizabethan, is paramount. His were the first poems 
which protested, in their form alike and their tendency, against the 
pastoral sweetness of the Spenserians. Something new in English 
literature begins in Donne, something which proceeded, under his potent 
influence, to colour poetry for nearly a hundred years. The exact 
mode in which that influence was immediately distributed is unknown 
to us, or very dimly perceived. To know more about it is one of the 
great desiderata of literary history. The imitation of Donne’s style 
begins so early, and becomes so general, that several critics have taken 
for granted that there must have been editions of his writings which 
have disappeared. 

As a matter of fact, with the exception of two exceedingly slight 
appearances, that of ten sonnets contributed to Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody in 1602, and of An Anatomy of the World in 1611, the poems 
of Donne are not known to have been printed until 1633, a year or two 
after his death. Yet the references to them in documents of twenty 
years earlier are frequent, and that they were widely distributed is 
certain. This was doubtless done by means of more or less complete 
transcripts, several of which have come down to our own day. These 
transcripts must have been passed from hand to hand at Court, at the 
universities, in cultured country houses, until almost every poet of the 
Jacobean age must have been more or less familiar with their tenor. 
The style of Donne, like a very odd perfume, was found to cling to 
everyone who touched it, and we observe the remarkable phenomenon 
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of poems which had not passed through a printer’s hands exercising 
the influence of a body of accepted classical work. In estimating 
the poetry of the Jacobean age, therefore, there is no writer who 
demands more careful study than this enigmatical and subterranean 
master, this veiled Isis whose utterances outweighed the oracles of all 
the visible gods. 

For the secresy with which the poems of Donne were produced no 
adequate reason is forthcoming. His conduct in other respects, though 
somewhat haughty, was neither cloistered nor mysterious. He was pro- 
fuse in the publication of his prose writings, and denied his verse alone 
to his admirers. That the tenor of it clashed with his profession as a 
churchman has been put forward as a reason, but it is not a very 
good one. Donne was not squeamish in his sermons, nor afraid of 
misconception in his Pseudo-Martyr. If he had had scruples of con- 
science about his secular poems he might have destroyed them, as 
George Herbert did his. It is idle to speculate on the cause of Donne’s 
peculiar conduct. It suffices to record that having produced a quantity 
of poetry of extraordinary value, and intimately welcome to his 
generation, he would neither publish nor destroy it, but permitted, and 
perhaps preferred, that it should circulate among his most intelligent. 
contemporaries in such a way as to excite the maximum of curiosity 
and mystery. 

With the trifling exceptions which have been mentioned above, the 
poems of Donne were not published until after his death. The first edi- 
tion, the quarto of 1633, is very inaccurate and ill-arranged ; the octavos 
of 1635 and 1639 are much fuller and more exact. Donne, however, 
still lacks a competent editor. We have no direct knowledge of the 
poet’s own wish as to the arrangement of his poems, nor any safe con- 
jecture as to the date of more than a few pieces. The best lyrics, 
however, appear to belong to the first decade of James I.’s reign, if they 
are not even of earlier composition. There seems to be no doubt that 
the Satires, an imperfect manuscript of which bears the date 1593, are 
wholly Elizabethan. These are seven in number, and belong to the same 
general category as those of Hall, Lodge, and Guilpin. They are 
brilliant and. picturesque beyond any of their particular compeers, 
even beyond the best of Hall’s satires. But they have the terrible faults 
which marked all our Elizabethan satirists, a crabbed violence alike of 
manner and matter, a fierce voluble conventionality, a tortured and 
often absolutely licentious and erroneous conception of the use of 
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language. The fourth is, doubtless, the best written, and may be taken 
as the best essay in this class of poetry existing in English literature 
before ‘the middle-life of Dryden ; its attraction for Pope is well known. 

“The Progress of the Soul,” as named by its author “ Poema 
Satyricon,” takes its natural place after the satires, but is conjectured to 
have been written not earlier than 1610. De Quincey, with unwonted 
warmth, declared that “massy diamonds compose the very substance of 
this poem, thoughts and descriptions which have the fervent and gloomy 
sublimity of Ezekiel or Aschylus.” It is written in a variant of the 
Spenserian stanza, and is a hyperbolical history of the development of the 
human soul, extended to more than five hundred lines, and not ended, 
but abruptly closed. It is one of the most difficult of Donne’s writings, 
and started a kind of psychological poetry of which, as the century pro- 
gressed, many more examples were scen, none, perhaps, of a wholly 
felicitous character. It has the poet’s characteristics, however, to the full. 
The verse marches with a virile tread, the epithets are daring, the 
thoughts always curious and occasionally sublime, the imagination odd 
and scholastic, with recurring gleams of passion. 

Far less extraordinary are the Epistles, which form a large section 
of Donne’s poetical works. All through life he was wont to address 
letters, chiefly in the heroic couplet, to the most intimate of his friends: 
These epistles are conceived in a lighter vein than his other writings, 
and have less of his characteristic vehemence. The earliest, however, 
“The Storm,” which he addressed from the Azores, possesses his 
Elizabethan mannerism ; it is crudely picturesque and licentious, essen- 
tially unpoetical. “The Calm,” which is the parallel piece, is far better, 
and partly deserves Ben Jonson’s high commendation of it to Drum- 
mond. The epistle to Sir Henry Goodyer is noticeable for the dignified 
and stately manner in which the four-line stanza, afterwards adopted by 
Gray for his Elegy, is adopted; this poem is exceedingly like the early 
pieces written by Dryden some fifty years later. The school of the 
Restoration is plainly foreshadowed in it. 

Many of these epistles are stuffed hard with thoughts, but poetry is 
rarely to be found in them ; the style is not lucid, the construction is 
desperately parenthetical. It is not often that the weary reader is 
rewarded by such a polished piece of versification as is presented by this 
passage about love in the “ Letter to the Countess of Huntingdon ” :— 


It is not love that sueth, or doth contend ; 
Love either conquers, or but meets a friend. 
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Man’s better part consists of purer fire, 

And finds itself allowed, ere it desire. 

Love is wise here, keeps home, gives reason sway, 
And journeys not till it find summer-way. 

A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 

Is sport for every girl to practise on. 

Who strives, through woman’s scorns, woman to know 
Is lost, and seeks his shadow to outgo ; 

It must be sickness, after one disdain, 

Though he be called aloud, to look again ; 

Let others sin and grieve ; one cunning slight 
Shall freeze my love to crystal in a night. 

I can love first, and, if I win, love still, 

And cannot be removed, unless she will ; 

It is her fault if I unsure remain ; 

She only can untie, I bind again ; 

The honesties of love with ease I do, 

But am no porter for a tedious woe. 


Most of these epistles are New Year’s greetings, and many are 
addressed to the noble and devout ladies with whom he held spiritual 
converse in advancing years. The poet superbly aggrandises the moral 
qualities of these women, paying to their souls the court that younger 


and flightier cavaliers reserved for the physical beauty of their 
daughters. 


The Epithalamia of Donne form that section of his work in which, 
alone, he seems to follow in due succession after Spenser. These 
marriage-songs are elegant and glowing, though not without the harsh- 
ness which Donne could not for any length of time forego. That 
composed for the wedding of Frederick Count Palatine and the Lady 


Elizabeth, in 1613, is perhaps the most popular of all Donne’s writings, 
and opens with a delicious vivacity :-— 


Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is! 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners ; 

Thou marryest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove, 
The. sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher ; 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As does the goldfinch or the halcyon ; 
The husband cock looks out, and straight is sped, 
And meets his wife, which brings her feather bed. 
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This day more cheerfully than ever shine,— 
This day, which might enflame thyself, old Valentine. 


The ode within the rather stiff setting of the Allophanes and Idios, 
eclogue is scarcely less felicitous. 

The miscellaneous secular poems of Donne are generically classed 
under the heading of “Elegies.” We have here some of the most 
extraordinary aberrations of fancy, some of the wildest contrasts of 
character and style, to be observed in literature. They are mainly 
Ovidian or Tibullan studies of the progress of the passion of love, 
written by one who proclaims himself an ardent, but no longer an illu; 
sioned, lover—hot still, but truculent and scandalous. - The youth of the 
author is disclosed in them, but it is not the callow youth of first inexpe- 
rience. He is already a past master in the subtle sophistry of love, 
and knows by rote “ the mystic language of the eye and hand.” Weary 
with the beauty of spring and summer, he has learned to find fascination 
in an autumnal face. The voluptuous character of these elegies has 
scandalised successive critics. Several of them, to be plain, were indeed 
too outspoken for the poet’s own or for any decent age. Throughout it 
is seldom so much what the unbridled lover says, but his utter intem- 
perance in saying it, that surprises, especially in one who, by the time 
they were given to the public, had come to be regarded as_ the 
holiest of men. Even saints, however, were coarse in the age of James, 
and the most beautiful of all Donne’s elegies, the exquisite,“ Refusal to 
Allow his Young Wife to Accompany him Abroad as a Page,” which 
belongs to his mature life and treats of a very creditable passion, is 
marred by almost inconceivable offences against good taste. 

Another section of Donne’s poems is composed of funeral elegies or 
requiems, in which he allowed the sombre part of his fancy to run riot. 
In these curious entombments we read nothing that seems personal or 
pathetic, but much about “the magnetic force” of the deceased, her 
spiritual anatomy, and her soul’s “meridians and parallels.” Amid 
these pedantries we light how and then upon extraordinary bursts of 
poetic observation, as when the eminence of the spirit of Mistress Drury 
reminds the poet of a vision, seen years before in sailing past the 
Canaries, and he cries out— 


Does not a Teneriffe or higher hill 
Rise so high like a rock, that one might think 
The floating moon would shipwreck there and sink, 
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or as when one of his trances comes upon him, and he sighs 


—when thou know’st this 
Thou know’st how wan a ghost this our world is. 


These lovely sudden bursts of pure poetry are more frequent in the 
“Funeral Elegies” than in any section of Donne’s poetry which we 
have mentioned, and approach those, to be presently noted, in the Lyrics. 
The spirit of this strange writer loved to dwell on the majestic and 
gorgeous aspects of death, to wave his torch within the charnel house, 
and to show that its walls are set with jewels. 

This may be taken as an example of his obscure mortuary imagina- 
tion :— 

As men of China, after an age’s stay, 

Do take up porcelain where they buried clay, 

So at this grave, her limbeck (which refines 

The diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls and mines 
Of which this flesh was), her soul shall inspire 
Flesh of such stuff, as God, when His last fire 
Annuls this world, to recompense it, shall 

Make and name them the elixir of this All. 

They say, the sea, when it gains, loseth too, 

If carnal Death (the younger brother) do 

Usurp the body ; our soul, which subject is 

To the elder Death, by sin, is freed by this ; 
They perish both, when they attempt the just, 
For graves our trophies are, and both death’s dust. 


The presence of the emblems of mortality rouses Donne to ar 
unusual intellectual ecstasy. The latest of these elegies is dated 1625 
and shows that the poet retained his art in this kind of writing to the 
very close of his career, adding polish to his style, without omy 
perceptible falling off in power. 

A large number of “ Holy Sonnets,” which Izaak Walton daoiastle 
had perished, were published in 1669, and several remain still unpiinted. 
They are more properly quatorzains than sonnets, more correct in form 
than the usual English sonnet of the age—for the octett is properly 
arranged and rhymed—but closing in the sestett with a couplet. 
These sonnets are very interesting for the light they throw on Donne’s 
prolonged sympathy with the Roman Church, over which his bio- 
graphers have been wont to slur. All these “ Holy Sonnets” probably 
belong to 1617, or the period immediately following the death of 
Donne’s wife. In the light of certain examples in the possession of 
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the present writer, which have not yet appeared in print, they seem to 
confirm Walton’s remark that, though Donne inquired early in life into 
the differences between Protestantism and Catholicism, yet he lived 
until the death of his wife without religion. 


A pathetic sonnet from the unpublished Westmorland manuscript of 


Donne, now in my possession, shows the effect of that bereavement upon 
him. Itis here printed for the first time :— 


Since she whom I loved hath paid her last debt 
To Nature, and to hers and my good is dead, 
And her soul early into heaven vanished— 
Wholly on heavenly things my mind is set. 
Here the admiring her my mind did whet 
To seek Thee, God ; so streams do show their head ; 
But tho’ I have found Thee, and Thou my thirst hast fed, 
A holy thirsty dropsy melts me yet. 
But why should I beg more love, whenas Thou 
Dost woo my soul for hers, off’ring all Thine ; 
And dost not only fear lest I allow 
My love to Saints and Angels, things divine, 
But in Thy tender jealousy dost doubt 
Lest this World, Flesh, yea, Devil, put Thee out? 


The sonnet on the Blessed Virgin Mary, however, has probably been 
attributed to Donne by error; the more likely name of Constable has 
been suggested as that of its author. 

In his other divine poems, also, the Roman ‘element is often very 
strong, and the theology of a cast which is far removed from that of 
Puritanism. In the very curious piece called “ The Cross,” he seems to 
confess to the use of a material crucifix, and in“ A Litany ” he distinctly 
recommends prayer to the Virgin Mary, 


‘That she-cherubim which unlocked Paradise.” 


All these are matters which must be left to the future biographers of 
Donne, but which are worthy of their closest attention in developing the 
intricate anomalies of his character. 


We have now, by process of exhaustion, arrived at what is the most 
interesting of the sections of Donne’s poetry, his amatory lyrics. These 
are about seventy in number, and so far as the scanty evidence can be 
depended upon, belong to various periods from his twentieth to his 
thirty-fifth year. The series, as we now hold it, begins with the gross 
and offensive piece of extravagance called “ The Flea,” but is followed 
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by “The Good-Morrow,” which strikes a very different note. Asa 
rule, these poems are extremely personal, confidential, and vivid; 
the stamp of life is on them. None the less, while confessing with 
extraordinary frankness and clearness the passion of the writer, they are 
so reserved in detail, so immersed and engulfed in secresy, that no 
definite conjecture can be hazarded as to the person, or persons, or the 
class of persons, to whom they were addressed. One or two were 
evidently inspired by Donne’s wife, others most emphatically were not, 
and by their lawless, though not gross, sensuality remind us of the still 
more outspoken “ Elegies.” In. spite of the alembicated verbiage, the 
tortuousness and artificiality of the thought, sincerity burns.in every 
stanza, and the most exquisite images lie side by side with monstrous 
conceits and ugly pedantries. 

A peculiarity of the lyrics is that scarcely two of the seventy are 
written in the same verse-form. Donne evidently laid himself out to 
invent elaborate and far-fetched metres. He was imitated in this down 
to the Restoration, when all metrical effects tended to merge in the 
heroic couplet. But of the innumerable form-inventions of Donne and 
his disciples scarcely one has been adopted into the language, although 
more than one, by their elegance and melody, deserve to be resumed. 

This exemplifies one of the prettiest of his stanza-forms :— 


If thou be’st born to strange sights, 
Things invisible to see, 

Ride ten thousand days and nights, 
Till age snow white hairs on thee ; 
Thou, when thou return’st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 

And swear 
Nowhere 
Lives a woman true and fair. 


If thou find’st one, let me know ; 
Such a pilgrimage were sweet. 
Yet do not—I would not go 
Though at next door we might meet ; 
Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter, 
Yet she 
Will be 
False, ere I come, with two or three. 


It now remains to examine this body of poetry in general terms, and, 
R 2 
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first of all, it is necessary to make some remarks with regard to Donne’s 
whole system of prosody. The terms “irregular,” “unintelligible,” and 
“viciously rugged” are commonly used in describing it, and it seems 
even to be supposed by some critics that Donne did not know how to 
scan. This last supposition may be rejected at once; what there was 
to know about poetry was known to Donne. But it seems certain that 
he intentionally introduced a revolution into English versification. It 
was doubtless as a rebellion against the smooth and somewhat nerveless 
iambic flow of Spenser and the earliest contemporaries of Shakespeare 
that Donne invented his violent mode of breaking up the lines into 
quick and slow beats. The best critic of his own generation, Ben 
Jonson, hated the innovation, and told Drummond “that Donne, for 
not keeping of accent, deserved hanging.” It is difficult to stem a 
current of censure which has set without intermission since the very 
days of Donne himself, but I may be permitted to point out what I 
imagine was the poet’s own view of the matter. 

He found, as I have said, the verse of his youth, say of 1590, exceed- 
ingly mellifluous, sinuous, and inclining to flaccidity. A five-syllabled 
iambic line of Spenser or of Daniel trots along with the gentlest amble of 
inevitable shorts and longs. It.seems to have vexed the ear of Donne by 
its tendency to feebleness, and it doubtless appeared to him that the 
very gifted writers who immediately preceded him had carried the soft- 
ness of it as far as it would go. He desired new and more varied effects. 
To see what he aimed at doing, we have, I believe, to turn to what has 
been attempted in our own time by Mr. Robert Bridges, in some of his 
early experiments, and by the Symbolists in France. The iambic rhymed 
line of Donne has audacities such as are permitted to his blank verse by 
Milton, and although the felicities are rare in the older poet, instead of 
being almost incessant, as in the later, Donne at his best is not less 
melodious than Milton. When he writes— 


Blasted with sighs and surrounded with tears, 
we must not dismiss this as not being iambic verse at all, nor—much less 
—attempt to read it— 
Blastéd with sighs, and surroundéd with tears, 


but recognise in it the poet’s attempt to identify the beat of his verse 
with his bewildered and dejected condition, reading it somewhat in this 
notation— 


Blasted | with sighs |i and surrounded | with tears. 
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The violence of Donne’s transposition of accent is most curiously to be 
observed in his earliest satires, and in some of his later poems is almost 
entirely absent. Doubtless his theory became modified with advancing 
years. No poet is more difficult to read aloud. Such a passage as the 
following may excusably defy a novice :— 


No token of worth but Queen’s man and fine 
Living barrels of beef and flagons of wine. 

I shook like a spied spy. Preachers which are ' 
Seas of wit and arts, you can then dare 

Drown the sins of this place, for, for me, 

Which am but a scant brook, it enough shall be 
To wash the stains away. 


But treat the five-foot verse not as a fixed and unalterable sequence of 
cadences, but as a norm around which a musician weaves his variations, 
and the riddle is soon read— 


No token | of worth | but Queen’s | man | and fine 
Living | barrels of | beef and | flagons of | wine. 

I shook | like a spied | Spy. | Preachers | which are 
Seas | of wit | and arts, | you can then | dare 


Drown | the sins | of this place,.| for, | for me, 
Which am | but a scant | brook, | it enough | shall be 
To wash | the stains | away. 


The poetry of sDonne possesses in no small degree that “ unusual 
and indefinable witchery ” which Dr. Jessopp has noted as characteristic 
of the man himself. But our enjoyment of it is marred by the violence 
of the writer, by his want of what seems to us to be good taste, and by 
a quality which has been overlooked by those who have written about 
him, but which seems to provide the key to the mystery of his position. 
Donne was, I would venture to suggest, by far the most modern and 
contemporaneous of the writers of his time. He rejected all the classical 
tags and imagery of the Elizabethans, he borrowed nothing from French 
or Italian tradition. He arrived at an excessive actuality of style, and 
it was because he struck them as so novel and so completely in touch 
with his own age that his immediate coevals were so much fascinated 
with him. His poems are full of images taken from the life and habits 
of the time. Where earlier poets had summoned the myths of Greece 
to adorn their verse, Donne weaves in, instead, the false zoology, 
the crude physics and philosophy, of his own fermenting epoch. The 
poem called “ Love’s Exchange” is worthy of careful examination in 
this respect. Each stanza is crowded with conceits, each one of which 
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is taken from the practical or professional life of the moment in which 
the poet wrote. Thisextreme modernity, however, is one potent source 
of our lack of sympathy with the poetry so inspired. In the long run, it 
is the broader suggestion, the wider if more conventional range of 
classic imagery, which may hope to hold without fatigue the interest of 
successive generations. 

For us the charm of Donne continues to rest in his occasional 
felicities, his bursts of melodious passion. If his song were not so 
tantalisingly fragmentary, we should call him the unquestioned nightin- 
gale of the Jacobean choir. No other poet of that time, few poets of 
any time, have equalled the concentrated passion, the delicate, long- 
drawn musical effects, the bold and ecstatic rapture of Donne at his 
best. In such a poem as“ The Dream” he realises the very paroxysm of 
amatory song. In his own generation no one approached the purity of 
his cascades of ringing monosyllables, his 


For God’s sake, hold your tongue and let me love, 
or, 


I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 
Who died before the God of Love was bora, 


O more than moon, 
Draw not thy seas to drown me in thy sphere. 

In these and similar passages, of which not a very slender florilegium 
might be gathered from his voluminous productions, Donne reminds us 
that Ben Jonson esteemed him “ the first poet in the world in some 
things.” But this quality of passionate music is not the only one dis- 
cernible, nor often to be discerned. The more obvious characteristic 
was summed up by Coleridge in a droll quatrain :— 

With Donne, whose Muse on dromedary trots, 
Wreathe iron pokers into true-love-knots ; 

Rhyme’s sturdy cripple, Fancy’s maze and clue, 
Wit’s forge and fire-blast, Meaning’s press and screw. 

In the use of those ingenuities which it was once the fashion to call 
“metaphysical” Donne shows an amazing pertinacity. He is never 
daunted by the feeling that his wit is exercised “ on subjects where we 
have no right to expect it,” and where it is impossible for us to relish it. 
He-pushes on with relentless logic—sometimes, indeed, past chains of 
images that are lovely and appropriate, but oftener through briars and 
lianas that rend his garments and trip up his feet. He is not affected 
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by the ruggedness of his road, nor by our unwillingness to follow him. 
He stumbles doggedly on until he has reached his singular goal. In all 
this intellectual doggedness he has a certain kinship to Browning, but 
his obscurity is more dense. It is to be hoped that the contemporary 
maligned him who reported Donne to have written one of his elegies in 
an intentional obscureness, but that he delighted in putting his readers 
out of their depth can scarcely be doubted. It is against this lurid back- 
ground, which in itself and unrelieved would possess a very slight 
attraction to modern readers, that the electrical flashes of Donne’s lyrical 
genius make their appearance, almost blinding us by their brilliancy, 
and fading into the dark tissue of conceits before we have time to 
appreciate them. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A DEFENCE OF THEIR 
METHODS AND MORALS. 


N writing a brief reply to the article upon “Our Public Schools: their 
Methods and Morals,” which was published in the July number of 
this REVIEW, I must commence by saying that such an article, being a 
fierce attack upon the Public Schools, seemed inopportune in the very 
year and the very month when the most ancient of these Schools, the 
mother of them all, was celebrating, with a popularity which has increased 
and strengthened throughout its long history, the 500th anniversary of its 
foundation. For it is written in a spirit of exaggeration. It is the language 
ofa counsel, not of a judge. The writer of it forgets, I think, that in human 
affairs and institutions it is not enough to point out certain defects ; it is 
necessary to show the manner and means of remedying them. Knowing 
so well the difficulty of administering a Public School, I am led to doubt 
if he has been at pains to familiarise himself with the educational system 
which is the subject of his trenchant criticism. For he makes no 
distinction between one School and another, he treats them ex d/oc, and 
his treatment, except for two or three touches, is all in the shade. But 
if it is impossible, as Burke said, to draw an indictment against a whole 
nation, so is it against a whole system which has made, or helped to 
make, a nation great. The Public Schools have their faults, but they 
have not all the same faults. It is open to a critic to abuse Eton and 
to abuse St. Paul’s, but the faults of St. Paul’s are not the same as those 
of Eton. 

It is not my wish to meet indiscriminate censure with indiscriminate 
eulogy. I do not look upon the Public Schools as immaculate. If 
they were, it would hardly be worth while to labour for them. They are 
not all that they might be and ought to be. But upon the whole I 
think, they are good and are becoming better. They have played a 
great part in English history, and it is probable that they will play a 
part still greater. No doubt there are some of them which lack intel- 
lectual life and energy ; they move slowly and half-heartedly ; they are 
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not abreast of modern ideas or modern requirements, and they live too 
much upon their past. But this is not the case of all the Schools or of 
most. No School can be great in virtue of its past alone. The school- 
master of to-day must not be afraid of experiments. If he does not 
sometimes fail he will never succeed. He must be ready and glad to 
learn from all men, even from anonymous critics. But it is a consolation 
to him to reflect that if the Public Schools were as bad as they are 
sometimes made out to be, if they were seats of intellectual apathy and 
moral depravity, they would have been exposed and dishonoured long 
ago, and would not hold their present position in the world. For, after 
all, when full allowance has been made for the failings and shortcomings 
of English Public Schools, it remains true that they excite, above all 
other institutions, a touching and abiding affection in the hearts of the 
great majority of the boys who have passed under their influence, and 
that they enjoy in an increasing degree the admiration and even the 
generous emulation of other nations. 

It is not unfair to say that the theorists who are eager to attempt 
the task of reforming Public Schools do not often agree with one another 
and do not always agree with themselves. Not long ago I received a 
paper urging that the rule of superannuating dull or idle boys who have 
not attained by a certain age to a certain form in the School was one of 
the best features of modern educational progress. The present writer 
puts “ first and foremost” among his reforms the abolition of what he 
calls “ the ridiculous system of superannuation.” At one part of his article 
he assumes, erroneously, as I am aware, that a large number of boys 
who have been educated in the Public Schools are found unable to pass 
the Preliminary Examination for the Army “without invoking the 
assistance of a ‘crammer’,” and takes this inability as a proof that 
“there is something wrong” (p. 35). At another he desires the Schools 
to look upon the “harmless, necessary crammer” as a_ necessary 
evil, and to content themselves with “providing a really sound 
education,” although it may not be suited to the special cir- 
cumstances of the Army (p. 40). At one point he complains 


that “there is no elasticity,.no recognition of the principle of 
natural selection” in the Public Schools. “The same iron curriculum 


must be traversed by all” (p. 35). At another he inveighs against 
modern sides, army classes, and other “ specialising abominations,’ which 
are only the means of making education elastic, and accommodating it 
to the principle of natural selection (p. 36). When he comes to his own 
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proposals of reform, he has nothing to say except that the boys ina 
School should not be arranged in a general order of merit at all from top 
to bottom, or that the order of merit should not be broken up according 
to forms. This is not a very original suggestion, nor would it appre- 
ciably affect the character of Public Schools ; and as a School must be 
divided into sets or classes of boys for the purpose of good teaching, it 
looks as if the form system which is excluded at one door would 
immediately re-enter at another. The writer must forgive my saying 
that he is not yet qualified to solve the difficult problem of reforming 
Public Schools. I do not know if he has ever tried his hand at the 
construction of a time table, but if he has, it cannot be unknown to him 
that under the conditions of a Public School, in respect of time, oppor- 
tunity, and teaching power, it is necessarily a compromise between a 
number of subjects and an increasing number which claim to be 
recognised and encouraged in education. 

It is, however, a pleasure to me to specify the points upon which the 
writer’s opinion agrees with my own. It appears to me as well as to him 
that in the competition for Entrance Scholarships the sons of poor parents 
should stand at least on a level with the sons of the rich. The principal, 
if not the sole, justification of these Scholarships is that they offer 
boys the opportunity of an education which, without them, they 
could not receive. They are simply useless if the boys who win 
them would have been as well off, educationally, if they had not won 
them. But the competition for Entrance Scholarships has of late years 
become so severe that it is difficult, if not impossible, for a boy to win one 
of them, unless he has received an expensive preparatory training ; and 
this is an expense which many poor parents cannot incur. The evil is 
clear, and I am not aware that schoolmasters deny it ; but the remedy 
is less clear than the evil. Perhaps it will be found to lie in some well- 
considered plan of giving the richer boys the status and character of 
scholars in their Public Schools while reserving the emoluments of 
Scholarships for the poorer. Again, I heartily agree with the writer's 
remark that it is the duty of a schoolmaster “to succeed with the dull 
and slothful boy.” This is not a view which I put forward here for the 
first time. To make the best of promising material is not so great a 
result as to make the best of material which is not promising but dis- 
couraging. If I were advising a parent about the choice of a School, I 
would generally advise him to regard the character and intelligence of the 
ordinary boys and their interest in their work. But it must be remem- 
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bered that, if schoolmasters have exposed themselves now and then to 
the charge of studying the interests of their able and successful boys at 
the expense of others, their temptation has been very great. It is not 
easy to compare Schools in respect of the ordinary boys. But any news- 
paper or any person can count up the honours obtained at the Univer- 
sities or elsewhere by the few distinguished boys. There is always a 
danger, too, that a master who is not very successful in preparing boys 
to obtain honours may shelter himself behind the plea of his care for the 
dull or ordinary boys. 

The writer of the article to which I am replying may be justified in 
scoffing at the demand made in Public Schools for an accurate 
knowledge of certain Greek particles, although his own knowledge of 
them would hardly seem to be open to the charge of immoderate accu- 
racy ; but when it is put forward as a disgrace to the Public Schools that 
in the School over which my friend Mr. Edward: Lyttelton so worthily 
presides a number of boys could not give a correct date for the origin 
of the Church of England, I am afraid I can only say that in my opinion 
that is not an easy question to answer, and that whatever answer is 
given would not be free from objection or dispute. The writer 
deserves the thanks of parents and schoolmasters for his boldness 
in declaring that the cultivation of the moral nature among the young 
is more important than any intellectual discipline. Not that this 
is a new truth, but it is a truth which can never growold. It is probably 
the truth which explains in the Public Schools some provisions which the 
writer himself misunderstands. For no educational reform will make 
the majority of boys intellectual, or desirous or capable of intellectual 
distinction ; but if they leave School with a keen sense of truth, honour, 
and duty, if they love righteousness and hate iniquity, and if they are 
qualified to deal with affairs and to play a worthy part in the world of 
men, it is idle to say that they have lived their School life in vain. 
In education, or at least in instruction, the Public Schools have a less 
free hand than is sometimes supposed. They are subjected to a good 
many restrictions, and if there are times when they lead public opinion, 
there are other times when they are bound to follow it. Upon the 
whole it is curious that the Schools which have occupied the strongest 
and most favourable position for influencing opinion have not been the 
most courageous in reform. But it is easy to see how the curriculum of 
the Public Schools is in a large measure determined for them. They 
prepare boys for the Universities ; therefore, if the Universities set store 
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by Latin versification, or insist upon Greek, the teaching of Latin 
verses and of Greek becomes universal or is widely extended in the 
Schools, They prepare boys for the Army ; therefore a change such as 
has lately occurred in the Army Examinations immediately affects the 
Schools. The homes from which boys come and the professions into 
which they go are influences which no schoolmaster can disregard. In 
the ancient Schools, too, tradition is fatally strong; it tells after a time 
upon the most enlightened and virtuous of men. I remember a head- 
master being asked what was the greatest difficulty with which he had 
to contend in administering his School, and saying in answer, “The 
conservatism of my radical colleagues.” Harrow is as liberal a School, 
[ suppose, educationally, as any in England ; but even at Harrow it isa 
long way from conceiving a reform to carrying it out. 

But when a general attack is made upon the Public Schools it seems 
to be worth while to ask not so much whether the schoolmasters, who have 
an interest in thinkiag well of them, are satisfied with their present state, 
as whether they are improving in spirit and character, shaking off the dust 
of past ages, qualifying themselves to serve the nation, and sending out 
year after year into the world men who, in Milton’s stately language, shall 


“perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private 
and publick, of Peace and War.” 

It is in this view, and not as denying the need of a vigilant and 
reforming spirit among modern schoolmasters, that I will venture, within 
such limits of space as are allowed me, to specify two or three of the 
improvements which afford most cause for a firm and generous faith in 
the future of Public Schools. 


Nobody who knows the Public Schools will deny that they are much 
more humane places than they were. Life is not what it was in the 
days of Tom Brown. Bullying is nearly—I dare not say, quite—an 
extinct offence. In the years that I have been a schoolmaster it has not 
been my lot to deal with a single serious case of bullying. It is prob- 
able that every boy who went to a Public School in old days experienced 
a certain amount of actual bodily suffering. There is comparatively 
little suffering now. A glance at the faces of boys in a School will 
generally tell that the younger of them are as happy as the elder. 
Public opinion—that most potent influence in a School—is dead against 
cruelty. A boy would be reprobated for cruelty as much as for lying 
or stealing. The only boys who seem to be sufferers are those curious 
creatures who are hardly fitted for association with their schoolfellows ; 
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who are abnormally sensitive and timid, and have what I may almost 
calla sort of slavish nature ; who do not stand up for themselves, but do 
whatever they are told to do, and do it, as it seems, readily, but who 
brood over the necessity of doing it, and who are imposed upon often by 
small boys as well as by big, and are rendered unhappy without 
any positive intention of any one boy to give them pain. No doubt 
it is a schoolmaster’s duty to protect these boys, but they give him a 
great deal of trouble. I remember how a good and religious boy 
was persuaded by his mother before he came to School to promise 
that he would not in any circumstances return a blow, and how a 
number of impudent little boys took advantage of him. But as a 
rule it is surprising to notice the cheerfulness with which boys take 
to Public School life. When I think how an eminent living statesman 
once told me that sometimes in his old age a nightmare occurs to 
him, and it takes the form of living over again the bitter experiences 
of his early days at his Public School, I cherish the hope that the 
Public School boys of to-day will have a more serene and pleasant 
memory of their Schools. r 
One striking instance of advancing humanity deserves to be men- 
tioned. It is the dying out of fights. There was a time when fighting 
entered, as a natural element, into Public School life. Byron speaks of 


his fights at Harrow as naturally as of his lessons or his games. He 
says, “ At Harrow I fought my way very fairly. I think I lost but one 
battle out of seven.” Fighting, like duelling, has disappeared, not 
because it has been forbidden (for it flourished in defiance of authority), 
but because in Schools as in the world a better spirit prevails, and boys 
do not any longer want to fight. 


Whether some loss as well as much gain has not accompanied the 
softening of manners which is sometimes believed to be the result of a 
classical education, is a question debated among authorities. It may be 
true that they who have known little pain themselves are little disposed to 
sympathy with the pains of others. But upon the whole it is a cause of 
deep thanksgiving that the young are guarded to-day in a greater degree 
than ever before from the savagery which, however it might be accounted 
for, has been the scourge and disgrace of Public Schools. 

But it is not only in the relations of boys one to another that a 
change has passed upon the spirit of Public Schools. The relation of 
masters and boys is much more friendly than it was. They understand 
each other better ; they distrust each other less. It is still possible, and 
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very interesting, to discover strange survivals of the old idea that a 
master and his pupils are natural enemies, that it is their business to 
violate his rules as often as they can, and his business to inflict the most 
exemplary punishment. But it is coming to be felt that Public School 
life is not made up simiply of crime and detection. The birch has lost 
its historic dignity in the Schools. I donot know ifa new headmaster of 
Eton still receives a gaily-bedecked birch as a present from the captain of 
the School; but, if so, I will venture the prediction that not many more 
headmasters of Eton will receive it. There is hardly any fate that a 
modern headmaster would less desire than the reputation of a Busby ora 
Keate. He wishes his pupils to look upon him as a friend, not less a 
friend because he commands and they obey. But it is not to headmasters, 
it isto the great body of masters in all the Public Schools, that the 
change of which I am speaking isdue. They have a better hold upon 
their boys because they take more trouble about them. Considering 
how solemn are often the issues of Public School life ; how soon boys may 
do wrong if there is any failure of care or judgment in dealing with 
them, how painful and terrible is the consequence of their wrongdoing; 
considering their eagerness, their inexperience, their self-confidence, and 
what a debt of duty a schoolmaster owes to the parents who commit 
them and their future to his care, I will frankly say that we who are 
schoolmasters have not always risen to the dignity and responsibility of 
our vocation. But it is as clear as the day that the sense of scholastic 
duty is quickened. And in just proportion to the tact and solicitude of 
schoolmasters will be the happiness and the virtue of their scholars. 

It remains, then, to say a word upon the intellectual, and then upon 
the moral and religious, progress of the Public Schools. 

The writer of the article seems to suppose that thc educational 
curriculum has not been changed in recent years ; but the change has been 
remarkable, and it has proceeded upon the lines which he approves. 
New subjects have been introduced, old subjects developed and extended. 
The difficulty of the scholastic system is not now to diversify the 
teaching, but to find time for giving to the needs of boys the varied 
teaching which is required by their capacities and characters. It has 
come to be an educational axiom, that the success of a schoolmaster lies 
in discovering what each pupil can learn, and enabling him to learn it. 
There is no set limit to the elasticity of his curriculum, provided only 
that no boy is left without the general basis of knowledge which forms, 


or ought to form, the common property of cultivated Englishmen. 
a 
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Let me instance the working of a modern side as a direct endeavour 
to satisfy the needs of boys who are ill-suited to classical studies. It has 
its drawbacks, and of these the most serious is that it tends to break up 
the unity of the School as a whole; but no one can watch it under 
favourable conditions without apprehending that jit is capable of 
imparting a zest and interest to the studies of boys who, if it did not 
exist, would never learn the pleasure of intellectual life. It may, perhaps, 
be doubted if the successes of modern education are as brilliant as they 
were sometimes, although not often, in old days, when all the boys in a 
great Public School had abundant leisure, and a few of them used it well ; 
but the failures are incomparably rarer. Under no educational system 
would it be possible to prevent such blunders as the writer justly gibbets, 
It would be necessary to reform not Public Schools but human brains. 
There are boys, it is true, who make more rapid advance in their studies 
under the special and personal care of a private tutor than when they 
are, as they must be often in a Public School, members of a class. But 
it may safely be inferred, from the results of examinations at the 
Universities or for the Army and the Professions, that the ignorance of 
Public School life is exaggerated, and the exceptional ignorance of some 
few boys treated as the rule, in the article which is under my con- 
sideration. 

But if the writer of it is well-advised, as no doubt he is, in his opinion 
that character is more important than learning, the religious or moral 
condition of the Public Schools is the most serious matter affecting them. 

It may be hoped that the growing religious sense of the young will 
more and more influence their personal conduct. The writer, at the end of 
his article, touches upon the grave question of purity. Here I cannot follow 
him into details, but I will say what I think. It is not true, according 
to my experience, that “some of our Public Schools almost provoke the 
punishment of the Cities of the Plain.” It is not true that horrible 
iniquities “ are a matter of jest among the boys at the Schools them- 
selves.” I do not deny the need of unremitting vigilance in regard to 
the moral welfare of a School. Purity is a subject which should be 
seldom on a schoolmaster’s lips, but never out of his mind. Where several 
hundred human beings of immature years are taken out of their own 
homes and away from the influence of their mothers and sisters and set 
down for many months of the year in a society which has many noble 
characteristics but some inevitable drawbacks, it is pretty certain 
that certain evils will occur. But I doubt whetheran equal number of 
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men in any circumstances commit less evil than the boys in a Public 
School. One is apt to forget how few are the boys who do grave wrong, 
what an infinitesimal portion of the School they are. The writer 
advances serious charges ; they may be just, but they are nct supported 
by evidence. It happens that I can appeal to statistics. It may be 
assumed that the amount of evil detected among boys will bear a 
certain relation to the amount of evil they commit ; and taking the School 
which I know best, in the years when I have known it, I find that the num- 
ber of boys who have got into serious trouble and disgrace of any kind 
during their School lives does not amount to two percent. But how 
strange it is that a writer should fancy he can solve in two or three sen- 
tences the moral problem which lies so deep in human nature! Has he 
attempted it? I cannot help asking, and does he know what anxious care 
is brought to bear upon it by schoolmasters ? He cannot think they are 
indifferent to it; but has he never heard of the warnings and counsels 
addressed to young boys when they are entering their Schools, of the 
directions given them for their manner of acting if temptation occurs to 
them, of the prayers put up for them all through their School lives, of 
the questioning before Confirmation, or the exhortation before they come 
to Holy Communion, of the sympathy so freely offered them by friends 
and masters, and not seldom sought and valued by them in their hours 
of need? I cannot tell if the writer knows all this, but if he does, he is 
cruelly unjust to my profession. 

And now I bring my reply to a close by saying that I have been 
called upon to defend the Public Schools against attack, and so have 
spoken more of their merits than of their defects, and have assumed an 
attitude which is not altogether natural to me. It would be as easy 
for me to show where the Schools are weak as where they are strong. 
The schoolmasters of to-day, as the writer admits, are an earnest and 
devoted body of men. They are not unconscious of the responsibilities 
of their profession or of their own errors and shortcomings. But looking 
at the system of the English Public Schools in the light of experience, 
and estimating the good of them as well as they can against the evil, they 
are clear and confident in their opinion that the Public Schools have been 
weighed in the balances, and, when all is said against them that can be 
said, have not been found wanting. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 
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THE OPERA IN ENGLAND: SOME NOTES AND 
REMINISCENCES. 


NE has only to read the memoirs of Lumley, Bunn, and other 
* Opera managers, the various articles, reviews, and paragraphs 
written in their time, to see what difficulties the operatic impresario 
has from time immemorial had to encounter and contend with. Ever 
from the time of Handel, and no doubt long before, the Opera manager’s 
position has been a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, which everybody has 
considered a legitimate arena for the exposition of his views, whether he 


knew anything of Opera or not. 

Although the great majority of critics have, by their knowledge, 
integrity,and appreciation of the difficulties to be surmounted, encouraged 
those who are so bold as to enter into the lists of operatic management, 
by giving a fair and even generous support to their endeavours, on the 
other hand, an operatic manager has to deal with a small number of 
anonymous opponents who take sides either for or against any particular 
person who may or may not have enlisted their sympathies, for reasons 
best known to themselves. 

To such a pitch has this come that an Editor of a fashionable weekly 
journal for men and women compares the performances of high-class 
Opera, with all the leading artists from the best theatres in the world, 
with the business of a pork butcher ; that the critic of the paper admits 
that he never writes an impartial notice ; and when another critic com- 
pares the Opera to an eating-house, it is no wonder that foreigners come 
to the conclusion that we are not an artistic or musical nation. 

“ A policeman’s life is not a happy one,” and anyone who courts the 
pleasures of being an operatic impresario must be an enthusiast of a 
very remarkable kind. Just as the bicyclist who rides from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End, or from Calais to far Cathay, with all the perils and un- 
known adventures through Siberian forests and the seething populations of 
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China, must be prepared for every possible obstacle that he may meet 

on the road, and, notwithstanding that he has crossed the two walls of 

China, is told by those who profess to know better that no such walls 

exist, so the impresario must be prepared for storms and dangers, and 

must emulate the amateur yachtsman who looks on the very dangers of 

the Bay of Biscay as the excitement which makes the voyage inte-. 
resting ; in short, he must run his opera house as the yachtsman keeps 

his yacht. 

I have often been asked why I do not go in for yachting, or shooting, 
or racing, or some such sport—my answer has always been that where 
other men keep their yachts I keep an opera house; where others 
have their grouse and partridges I have my baritones and my sopranos, 
who give me quite as much excitement and perhaps leave me with a 
bit in hand. 

A manager may make his plans and arrange everything in a manner 
that seems to make success certain, and yet at the last moment some 
coup de téle or more remunerative offer may turn his plans into a distinct 
failure. For instance, when. Benjamin Lumley in 1852 had engaged 
Mdlle. Wagner and Madame Sontag, that which promised to be the 
most brilliant season was by the eccentric, unreasonable, and avaricious 
conduct of his artists turned into so disastrous a failure that the 
glories of Her Majesty’s Theatre died from that moment, and the hopes 
and interests of its impresario were for ever ruined. 

About this time the opposition opera house at Covent Garden, 
under Signor Persiani and Mr. Beale, was started. The pitfalls and 
disappointments that awaited the enthusiastic promoters of the scheme 
are matters of history ; the large fortunes lost by them and later by 
Delafield, who dropped £100,000 in a very short time, were not 
enough to quench the enthusiasm of their successors, and although 
Frederick Gye, who reaped the benefit of the disasters of his prede- 
cessors by getting the theatre practically for a mere song, carried it on 
for some thirty years with everything in his favour, he finished up by 
owing so large a sum that the theatre had to be turned into a limited 
company, the syndicate being composed of gentlemen who made up for 
their paucity in numbers by the large sums they contributed to keep the 
affair going. They were well known in society—in fact, consisted of such 
men as Prince Hohenlohe, Lord Lathom, the Lord Chamberlain, Mr. 
Wynne, and others—and every influence that could be brought to bear 
was enlisted on behalf of the operatic venture; but although a very 
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large sum was found by these gentlemen and their friends, it came to 
grief in.no less than two years. 

Then came the time when the theatre was closed, except for a season 
of twelve nights with Adelina Patti, supported by a scratch crew, and 
after that came a season conducted according to Italian rules, ze., a few 
of the well-known stars, and a lot of unknown artists, who were only 
too glad to sing for a “ song” provided they got an introduction to the 
public. 

It was during this season that I went to Covent Garden and heard a 
so-called performance of William Tell, in which one of the most marvel- 
lous scenes ever imagined by a poet or musician—I mean the second 
act, the meeting of the Cantons—was represented in the good old Con- 
tinental fashion by some thirty choristers. No one who had seen this 
marvellous tableau when my father held sway on the stage at Covent 
Garden, in the sixties, could help sighing at the falling off and the 
absurdity of the situation. 

I went another night to see the Z7raviata, and once more to see 
Lucresia Borgia, and came away only astonished that even the small 
number who formed the audience could have been induced to take the 
trouble to go to see such a performance, and I felt impelled to try 
myself to represent Opera in such a manner as would be a credit and 
not a disgrace. 

With this object I began to look about and inquire as to what rising 
artists had lately shown promise in the various opera houses on the 
Continent. I felt that Opera could not depend solely upon those who 
had been before the English public so many years. I felt that there 
surely must be as good fish in the sea as had been taken out of it, the 
only question being to secure them, which I forthwith set about doing. 

I must admit that I did not contemplate the enormous expense that 
this would put me to; third or fourth class artists could be had by the 
shoal, and at any price one would like to offer—many, indeed, would be 
willing to pay for the privilege of singing ; but directly it became a ques- 
tion of the best of each opera house, the terms demanded were enough 
to dismay and frighten the boldest. 

Another difficulty I had to put up with was the bad reputation that 
London had by this time made for itself with the Italian singers, for 
many had gone back without having gone through the formality of 
receiving the salary due to them, and although this was by no means a 
new experience in Italian towns, they would not think of risking the 
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perils of the ocean between Dover and Calais, and coming to so distant 
a land across the seas, without feeling that they were to be very well 
paid for the enormous risks they believed they would have to face in the 
Straits of Dover. 

About this time South America, where the operatic season takes 
place in their winter (which in the southern hemisphere is at the 
same period as our summer), was in the height of its prosperity ; money 
was abundant, profits were large and quickly realised, and money was 
freely spent, especially for high-class music. When I offered many an 
engagement I was confronted with the competing offers for the Argen- 
tine Republic or for Brazil. It was useless to point out that if they did 
not like the sea or to go so far from home, London must be preferable 
to towns that were almost at the Antipodes—they only knew that both 
were across the sea, and they could not distinguish the difference between 
Buenos Ayres or Rio Janeiro and Folkestone or Dover. They had 
heard of the perils of the yellow fever in Rio Janeiro, but it was useless 
to endeavour to explain the difference between that port and Dover— 
they knew that both were over the sea, and that was enough. 

I had made many engagements, I had decided to give my Season, 
and what was more, I had publicly announced my intention of so doing. 
I had made up my mind to wipe out the old reproach that operatic 
managerial promises were like the proverbial pie-crust. I therefore 
decided, at whatever cost, to carry my scheme through. 

I arrived in Madrid with a letter of introduction to Luigi Man- 
cinelli, whom I wished to engage as my conductor, but when I explained 
to him my plans, and gave him to understand that I expected and 
was prepared for a loss on the season, and that I was doing this more 
as a matter of art and personal gratification than anything else, I made 
a very bad impression on him (so he has since told me), and it was 
quite on the cards that he would refuse to see me again, thinking that I 
was either one of the mad Englishmen he had read about, or else one 
of those chevaliers d’industrie who get a company together without in- 
tending to pay them should affairs go wrong. 

In Italy it is a custom when singers make engagements that they should 
receive one quarter of the season’s salary on the signing of the engage- 
ment, a second quarter on arriving in the town where they’ are to give 
the performances, a third when the season is half over, and the fourth 
quarter seldom if ever, although it is supposed to become due at the end 
of the season. Many artists have told me that it would be considered 
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very bad taste were they to ask for it,and very ridiculous for them to 
waste their time by waiting for it in the town when the season was over, 
and that in fact it might do them professional damage for other engage- 
ments were it known that they had insisted upon it. 

Of course this does not apply to a few of the better theatres, where 
the manager is known to pay up in full according to the written engage- 
ment ; in that case, however, very often a receipt will be taken in advance 
for some part of the salary, although it is never paid. 

There are other systems adopted for reducing the face amount pay- 
able on an artist’s contract. Some artists hold out for a certain sum, 
but if the manager is willing to insert their price in the contract, he may 
get a mutual arrangement by which twenty or twenty-five per cent. of 
the amount shall not be paid—on condition always that it is kept a secret 
and that nobody shall know anything at all about it. The curious part 
is, however, that the secret arrangement always leaks out, but the artist, 
like the ostrich, buries his head in the sand and thinks nobody knows 
anything about it. x 

A private letter is generally the machinery by which this arrange- 
ment is made, unless, indeed, it is endorsed on the copy of the engage- 
ment held by the manager, which is preferable, in case the letter should 
become missing, and saves many possible discussions. 

The favourite arrangement, however, is for the manager to share 
acommission with an agent, the arrangement being that every artist 
shall be engaged through that agent,and pay six per cent. commission, 
which is to be equally shared between the manager and the agent, unless, 
indeed, the manager (as in certain cases I have known) prefers to take 
the lot himself, constituting himself manager and agent all in one. 

I remember one gentleman who intended giving a season in opposi- 
tion to my own offering to lay down his arms on condition that I would 
engage him as manager, agent, or representative, or under any other 
title I pleased, paying him so much per annum, but constituting him the 
sole person who should make the engagements with my artists. This 
he informed me was very common, and the usual way of doing business. 
Should I agree with any artist upon an engagement, I must then inform 
the singer that he must make his engagement through my so-called 
representative, who would charge six per cent. for his valuable services, 
and,as he explained, would give me half, thus not only recouping me the 


Salary he was to receive, but giving me a profit, possibly, into the 
bargain. 
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I was prepared to meet him in every way that was reasonable, but I 
explained to him that his modus operandi did not at all meet with my 
approval, which surprised him much. I offered, however, to make it up 
to him by giving him a further sum, that would bring his salary up toa 
very considerable amount. I am glad to say that he did not accept this 
offer, giving as a reason that the amount he would receive as commis- 
sion would possibly be much in excess of what he had suggested. 

You can take a horse to the water, but you cannot make it drink, 
and I have always found that my policy of treating well those with 
whom I have business transactions is the best in the long run; any 
agreement where the advantage is not mutual I consider a bad agree- 
ment, more especially with artists, and undoubtedly with singers, who 
are very human, and appreciate after a time the manager who deals with 
them generously. 

The class of artist that we have amongst us to-day is very much 
better than in the olden time—it is not now enough that a man should 
have a big voice with some top notes of extraordinary vigour to com- 
mand success. In London the public have had the best of everything, 
especially. so in matters operatic, and when it was attempted to foist 
upon them artists of second, third, or fourth class quality, the 
public soon abandoned the opera house, which had to close its doors. 
A story is told how once a tenor after his first performance had the 
morning papers translated to him, and although the beauty of his voice 
was fully acknowledged, his acting, appearance, and style were utterly 
condemned. One paper which was more critical than the rest especially 
gave him offence by its analytical and critical notice. In his native land, 
where a big voice means everything and the more subtle arts of singing 
and acting do not count in proportion, he had never been taken to task 
in the same way, and he indignantly came to his impresario with the 
offending newspaper, asking to be released from his engagement, and 
vowing that he would return by the next train to the land of song, 
where he was fully appreciated. The manager, being rather short in his 
list of tenors, tried to assure him that both he and the public were 
perfectly satisfied, and taking the newspaper in his hand, looked at it with 
curiosity, then, turning it over and over, explained that the paper could 
be of no importance, since he himself had never even seen a copy of it 
before, and did not know its name. The newspaper in question was no 
other than the Daly Telegraph. The singer went home quite satisfied, 
and convinced that nobody had seen the criticism in question. 
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In making engagements with some artists it is extraordinary how 
much is spoken of art—until the question of money has to be discussed 
and La Bella Arte Italiana generally reduced to 4 s.d. The old saw 
says, Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar—in matters operatic 
one might say, Scratch the singer and you will find the shopman. 

During the course of a year how many hundreds of persons come 
with letters of introduction desirous of being heard with a view to an 
engagement! They tell you at first their one desire is to sing—their 
sole idea the worship of the Art they love so well ; but should the rava 
avis be found amongst the number, who, generally speaking, have 
qualifications of the most moderate description, and should you feel 
prompted in a moment of impetuous generosity to give a helping hand 
and offer an engagement, nine times out of ten he seems astonished that 
his abilities do not command a salary equal to that of a Prime Minister, 
and that operas are not produced for the mere sake of enabling him to 
appear as a shining light, and he leaves you convinced that in offering to 
assist him you have done him a personal injury. The most peculiar part 
of all this is that the less competent and talented the aspirant, the 
greater his pretensions. 

In olden times at Her Majesty’s, the scenery and szse-en-seene were 
of the most primitive description. Music was supposed tobe the Alpha 
and Omega of Opera. The stage extended right into the middle of the 
auditorium, so that the voices of the singers should be heard to the best 
advantage. There were some four or five scenes, or rather painted cloths, 
that did duty for everything, one representing a garden, another a 
forest, another a prison, and another a palace. The great scenic displays 
at the opera house in this country were first associated with my father 
at Covent Garden. 

To Wagner we owe a great deal of our present decorations and mzse- 
en-scene, for before he insisted that the stage, the words, the acting, were 
all equally necessary to a perfect performance, it was popularly supposed 
that anything outside the music was quite superfluous, and that the arts 
of the costumier, the scene painter, and property man, so to speak 
detracted from the charm of the music. 


We hear a great deal of perfect performances abroad, but we very 
seldom see them. We all know, or at least should know, what the per- 
formances are like at the Grand Opera House in Paris; but even at 
Bayreuth, where months and years are spent in the preparation of one 
opera, and all the influences of Wagner’s family, of his name, and his 
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million admirers are brought to bear to get together the best of every- 
thing, how often do we find:some of the leading parts in the hands of 
singers who would not be tolerated in London! We find artists sing- 
ing out of tune, débutants put in for leading parts; but because it is 
Bayreuth only perfections must be alluded to, and shortcomings 
ignored. 

What is one man’s food is another man’s poison; how true this is! 
How curious it is to meet at the opera house, night after night, men of 
conflicting fancy, taste, and education! An instance: last season I 
brought over from Brussels Madame Armand, who had been so great a 
success there during the winter before, and whose voice is acknowledged 
to be most beautiful. Unfortunately her repertory is limited. 1 
introduced her in one of her best parts, “ La Favorita.” The enthusiasm 
displayed that night by some of the older subscribers was remark- 
able; they came to me, to ask me why I did not produce more 
operas of a like nature, and to promise me that the old glories o 
Opera would be once more revived if I did. The next moment I was 
confronted with others of the modern school, who indignantly pro- 
tested against such fossil, stupid, and puerile works being brought to 
light again, and pointed out that if I repeated the experiment I should 
lose all support. 

When I first took to Opera I put forth my intention of either 
reviving the art in this country or else of giving it a decent funeral. I had 
but a few months before assisted at the memorable performance of Faust 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when the disgraceful scene I witnessed. caused 
it to be said that Opera was dead for ever in this country. The 
performance began at eight o'clock, and when the curtain came down 
after the scene between Faust and Mephistopheles, there was a very long 
wait, and it afterwards transpired that the instrumentalists, not having 
been paid, refused to enter the orchestra. However, ultimately they 
were induced to do so, and the Kermesse Scene was gone through. 
By this time it was very late, and there was another long wait; 
after a time about a fourth of the orchestra made their appearance, and 
the conductor, in desperation, boldly struck up the introduction to the 
Garden Act with those who had returned to their desks. More than 
half the instruments were absent, and it was very curious to miss most 
of the important harmonies in consequence. The curtain went up, 
and little by little the orchestra was nearly filled by those who had at 
first refused to go in. The public, taking in the situation, applauded 
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the pluck of the conductor who had the audacity to wield the déton 
under the circumstances. 

At the end of this act a letter was brought to me from Drury Lane 
Theatre, requesting my presence to settle some point which required my 
immediate and personal instructions. On my returning home that evening. 
about twelve o’clock I had occasion to pass Her Majesty’s Theatre again, 
and, seeing the lights still ablaze, I went in, to find that, notwithstanding 
that I had been absent one hour and a half, the curtain had not yet risen 
on the next act. The audience had considerably diminished, but 
the theatre was still a third full of persons who were evidently 
detained by their curiosity to see what would be the end of the 
performance. 

After a time the curtain was drawn up, and on the stage were to be 
seen a few supers dressed ready for the “ Soldiers’ March,” carpenters 
hanging about, and a scene of helpless disorder. The poor workpeople, 
who had not received any money, were undecided as to what they should 
do. At last one of the women cleaners or dressers, either more des- 
perate or daring than the rest, came down and boldly told the public 
that no one had received any money, and they had nothing wherewith 
to buy food or to pay their lodgings, and appealed to the audience for 
assistance ; whereupon, someone in the gallery setting the example, there 
came a shower of coppers. Then followed one of the most peculiar 
sights I have ever witnessed. All the other workwomen rushed down to 
the footlights, almost in a double line, holding out their skirts and aprons 
to catch the money, and amidst laughter and shouts this undignified. 
scramble lasted for some minutes on the spot where Jenny Lind, 
Lablache, Mario, the famous Pas de Quatre, and so many others 
had won triumphs in the past. I shall never forget Dr. Hueffer, the 
critic of the Z7zmes, as he left the theatre, sorrowfully declaring to me 
that Opera in England was dead for ever. With such performances, is 
it a surprise that the public slowly but surely abandoned the Opera? 

From the time my father died in 1873, and Covent Garden was de- 
prived of his services, performances got worse and more slovenly. Few new 
good singers were found or engaged, until at last the opera houses were 
closed, or else opened, as in the case of Adelina Patti quoted above, for 
afew nights with a star and a scratch crew. Surely to one who, so to 
speak, from his cradle had been brought up in the lap of the operatic 
world, who had met and seen all the best performers of his time in 
London and Paris, to say nothing of Hanover, where the Opera was left 
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in such fine form by the old blind King George before the Prussians 
walked in in 1866, there seemed to be a gap that wanted filling, and I 
-decided to fill up the abyss. I did not think, however, at the time that 
the luxury would be such an expensive one, and that in six weeks I 
could possibly {lose from 414,000 to £16,000, a sum which my little 
Drury Lane season cost me in 1887. Was it astonishing that after 
this I came to the conclusion to leave Opera religiously alone ? 

About this time I was interested in the new artificial light. which we 
hoped to introduce into the Navy, and I spoke to some of my naval 
friends on the subject. One day I received a letter from Lord Charles 
Beresford, who was then in command at the Admiralty, asking me to 
call and see him on a matter of business. I was under the impression 
that it was in connection with this invention; great was my surprise 
when he began speaking about the Opera, saying what great delight 
the Opera performances at Drury Lane had given to all true lovers of 
music, and asking me whether I would not take Covent Garden and 
produce Opera there during the forthcoming season. I explained to 
him the little support that had been extended to my first Italian 
operatic venture, and politely but firmly declined to have anything 
more to do with it. However, he told me that a meeting was to take 
place at a nobleman’s house that afternoon, and that whether I under- 
took to do the Opera or not, no harm could come of my going to the 
meeting, if only to take a cup of tea. I joined him with pleasure, and 
met those ladies and gentlemen who afterwards formed themselves into 
a committee to get the boxes subscribed and who otherwise by their 
influence assisted in reviving the interest of their friends in the Opera. 
On my explaining that unless the boxes were taken in advance it 
would be impossible to do anything, they undertook that they and 
their friends would secure half the boxes. 

What wasI to do? They offered the support I said was necessary ; 
I found that my efforts after all had been appreciated; so, on condition 
that they gave me their support and influence, I once more found myself 
an operatic impresario, with two enormous theatres, Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, on my shoulders; and this in spite of my deter- 
mination and experience ! 

My first season at Drury Lane was after all remarkable,in more 
respects than one, and although at the time I was told that I knew 
nothing at all about Opera, I introduced many artists who have since 
gained high positions in the musical world. To look over the list of 
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artists I had under my banner, and who are to-day recognised as being 
some of the best, it is only necessary to point out the names of a few 
who were there during that season. First and foremost, Jean de Reszke, 
his brother Edouard, and De Lucia, amongst the tenors; Paroli, Maurel, 
Arnoldson, Borelli, Torezella, Mancinelli, etc. 

We hear a great deal about the performances given abroad—one 
might imagine from the way they are spoken about that perfection was 
to be found even in the most unimportant theatres in the smallest 
Continental towns. In most cases these musical articles are written on 
very much the same lines as are the descriptions of those war corre- 
spondents who never get nearer the seat of war than the Cheshire Cheese 
in Fleet-street; but anyone who has had the misfortune to sit out some of 
these so-called artistic representations cannot help wondering that such 
articles should appear in any newspaper at the end of the nineteenth 
century. To give an instance of one of these performances, I cannot do 
better than recall a representation of the Zvovatore that I saw in 
Florence. It is true I did not have the advantage of sitting out the 
entire opera, but I saw the last act. What should have been the 
exterior of the prison was represented by a very small thatched cottage 
painted on a pair of flats—the door of which must have been some five 
feet high. Leonora was represented by a lady in a very modern black 
satin evening dress, and when the Count de Luna came out of the 
cottage which on this occasion stood for the powerful fortress, in conse- 
quence of the enormous big plume stuck in the top of a sort of modern 
Life Guardsman’s helmet he had to bend down almost on his knees and 
get his head through first. Anything more ludicrous could not be 
imagined. The singing was on a par with the mzzse-en-scéne ; and yet the 
public seemed entirely satisfied, and evidently, from their applause, did 
not expect anything better. 


AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 





A LAST SCENE, 


HE garden was loaded with flowers, Chinese mistletoe, orange-trees, 
plantains, cypresses, glimmering laburnums, dark green myrtles, 
camelias, whose sappy green was almost hidden by the profusion of 
blossoms. Heliotrope, soft velvet pansies, whole beds of autumn violets 
were mingled together promiscuously, and here and there appeared, as 
if scattered by chance, whole armfuls of roses. Half-ripe lemons glittered 
on the walls, and from a little slanting ledge the vine peeped curiously 
out. The air within would have been overpowering, had not reviving 
gales come continually from the sea, which bounded the horizon. 

Like a card in a bouquet of flowers stood a studio in the midst of 
luxuriant splendour. It was an ugly, flat, uninteresting building, which, 
however, looked picturesque, thanks to the surroundings, and above all 
thanks to the uncommon background formed by various palms, which 
rose terrace-like, and through whose fine pointed leaves the sunlight fell 
upon the unattractive building and made it radiant. 

The studio was built by a German merchant, who had been so en- 
chanted with the natural beauty of the place that he had thrown business 
and everything aside to devote himself to Art. 

He did not succeed, was ruined, and had at last to be sent home mad. 
After that the studio came into discredit amongst the superstitious 
Italians. Its present owner bought it for a trifle and afterwards did good 
business by letting it to travelling artists who visited the place, and to 
whom a furnished studio naturally was a great boon. Therefore 


the “hut,” as the studio was commonly called, scarcely ever stood 
empty. 


In the large, lofty drawing-room, whose warm, red walls were sur- 
mounted by a Bacchanalian frieze, a woman ina cool white dress was 
sitting this evening, sewing nervously, as if the work were a penance to 
her and had.to be finished with all speed. 


Her pale, soft irregular profile, which stood out boldly against the 
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dark blue fantastic drapery of the high window, showed traces of both 
health and folly. A cluster of pale roses, clinging to the window, 
almost touched her bent head, whose golden locks were gathered into a 
careless knot on her neck. 

At the first glance one could hardly tell whether the face belonged 
to a woman already past her first bloom or to a girl on the borders of 
womanhood. But at the first opening of her eyes all doubt vanished. 
They were a woman’s eyes, dark and sharply defined, that met one— 
dangerous eyes, which promised something, one hardly knew what ; 
clear young eyes, with deep shadows which told of sleepless nights, or 
perhaps the influence of narcotics. The complexion was unusually pale, 
but soft as velvet, the lips full and red—the lines round them marked 
and deep as on an aged woman. 

Perhaps it was just that peculiar mixture of youth and age, of health 
and wear, of experience and inexperience, which gave Linnea Dal such 
powers of fascination over men. Wherever she travelled, they 
crowded round her like flies around a piece of sugar. The narrow 
enclosed path leading to the studio had long been the favourite walk of 
the fashionable beaux of the place. People knew very little about her 
and her husband. They knew only that they came from a strange 
country and spoke a strange language and led a strange life. Seldom 
or never they were seen together. The man painted and took long 
solitary walks to the mountains, drank his bottle of wine every evening 
at old Beppo’s shop—where he read the news of the place—but never 
spoke to anybody. , 

Linnea and her little girl,a pretty child about four years of age, were, 
on the contrary, seen daily on the great Promenade, and people said that 
she favourably accepted the warm homage offered her by many — 
especially by one. . . 

Partly from the difficulty of pronouncing her name, and partly 
because of the impression her unusual fairness created, the Italians 
called her “ La Bianca,” and her husband by contrast “ I] Notte.” 

After some time strange reports began to spread from inside the four 
walls of the “hut.” People talked of nightly orgies, in which “La 
Bianca” and her husband alternately were the leading spirits, of 
passionate scenes—occasional reconciliations—followed by breaches for 
days and for weeks. 

The men one and all took “La Bianca’s” part: “ A man who does 
not understand how to take care of such a woman deserves his fate.” 
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The women, on the other hand, defended the husband, whose melancholy 
look and beautiful smile went straight to their hearts. 

How much of ,the gossip was true and how much was false, nobody 
succeeded in finding out. They tried to find out from Babette, the 
little girl’s old French nurse, but it was of no use. She answered either 
with a shrug of her shoulders or by taking the child away by the hand 
—that was all they could gain. But the want of certainty kept up the 
interest more keenly, and so the present inhabitants of the “ hut” were 
an inexhaustible material for wonder and gossip in the little town, 
whose colony of strangers was otherwise looked upon with such calm 
indifference. 

In the drawing-room the sewing continued with the same restless 
eagerness. At last the little sleeve of a child’s frock was mended. 
Linnea put her head on one side and looked critically at her work. 

The patch was certainly put on a little crooked, and the stitches 
might have been neater, but nevertheless it was mended, and she had 
done it herself. 

When Linnea had put the dress in a little box, already partly filled 
with the child’s clothes, and pasted a new label over the old one, she 
began to walk backwards and forwards in the room. The figure was 
tall and handsome. The upper part of the body was, perhaps, a little 
too full and the hips rather narrow, but that gave a flexible rhythm 
to her walk which added greatly to the striking individuality of her 
charm. 

On the table lay an open letter, just written. 

Suddenly Linnea stopped and looked at the iong, ill-formed hand- 
writing. It was signed “ Mother's loving Linnea.” 

Linnea glanced in the looking-glass and shrugged her shoulders. 

Her name had always seemed to her such a parody, but perhaps 
never so much so as just now. 

She looked like a gentle Linnea, she, with those deep marks between 
the eyebrows, and features which betrayed all kinds of Bohemian expe- 
riences, Then thought fled for a moment to Sweden, to the grave 
beneath the weeping willow in the beautiful churchyard of the little 
town, where her father, the fanatic botanist, slept. She had been named 
atter his favourite flower. She felt inclined to laugh at the romance. 
Romance and she ! 

Then she thought about her mother, the hearty, genuine woman, 
whose only fault was that she demanded the same sincerity in others— 
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that the father never did. Therefore Linnea loved him best. Her mind 
was, however, too much occupied with the present to reflect upon the 
past. 

After a short hesitation Linnea produced a key out of a chest of 
drawers. She paused, swinging the key backwards and forwards in her 
hand, but then she seemed to regain her resolution. With hurrying 
steps she passed along the narrow corridor and stopped before a door 
on which was written in bold sloping characters: “ Herman Dal, artist.” 

Again she hesitated, but then she put the key into the lock, opened 
the door with some difficulty and entered. The studio was a very large 
room, with curtains that could be drawn aside easily. In one corner stood a 
broken torso; and the walls were decorated with daring, vigorous. 
studies in black and white—that was all. The arrangements were in 
other respects simple. One saw that the person who lived here con- 
sidered himself a bird of passage ; there was no comfort, only necessities. 

On a large easel, a little aside, stood a covered picture. 

Without hesitation Linnea stepped forward and uncovered it with 
a quick movement. Her face bespoke vivid interest. 

The picture represented a vampire, with a woman’s beautiful body 
and luxuriant goldenhair. She lay clinging closely to a man’s heart. 
The full, unusually red lips were a little separated, and the small white 
teeth were fast set in his flesh, One saw that she sucked his life 
blood, and saw also that he knew it, though he had neither will nor 
power to free himself. 

Underneath was written in firm, black letters: “Za Femme.” 

The picture was boldly painted? The colours were perhaps a little 
crude, but brilliantly handled. The details were cynically realistic, but 
as a whole the work bore the unmistakable mark of genius. 

Linnea examined the work from all sides, drew aside the window 
curtain in order to get more light, and stood for some minutes lost in deep: 
contemplation. Suddenly she left the room, but returned soon, bringing 
photographic apparatus, which she used so quickly and skilfully that in 
a few minutes she possessed a good copy of the picture. 

Again she covered the picture, then drew down the blinds and 
returned to the drawing-room. 

She looked tired to death, and one could almost fancy that she had 
taken a long journey in this short time. But in her eyes flashed a new 
light of strife and strong determination. 

She produced a small flask, and filling the little cup which served as. 
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the stopper with brandy, drank it at one draught. She looked at her 
long white hands, which had been trembling nervously ; now they were 
still. 

She powdered her face carefully, moved the divan to the window, 
crept up in one corner, lit a cigarette, and waited. The boisterous roar 
of the sea mingled with the confused hum of the busy town. Linnea 
listened with half-closed eyes. The bewilderment without struck her as 
a picture of her own life, so full of haste and violence. It must be 
ended to-day—to-day without fail. Hark! Such a long rolling wave! 
And yet another longer still—then a glittering light—then radiant 
sunshine—then gentle ripples—then wind—then storm—then dark 
calm. 


Just then a child’s fresh ringing laugh mingled with the sounds, and 
Linnea’s little girl came running amongst the flowers, followed by 
Babette in her Breton cap. 


The child’s cheeks were rosy, and her eyes beamed with joy. With 
a cry of triumph she pulled open the door and jumped into her mother’s 
lap. 

“ Take me, take me!” she called out joyously. 

Linnea looked at her vacantly, and allowed her to climb up and deck 
her hair with the crushed flowers. 

It calmed Linnea as the little fingers wandered through her silky 
hair. It seemed as if they charmed away the dark thoughts which 
disturbed her brain. But when the little girl a moment later put her 
arm round her neck to get the usual good-night kiss she instinctively 
moved away. She called to mind the mean red lips in the studio. Then 
suddenly she drew the child closely to her and covered the sweet little 
irregular face with kisses. 

A few moments later the roar from the sea was the only sound that 
disturbed the silence, but Linnea’s mood was changed ; the sea no longer 
appealed to her—it irritated her. She felt nervous and impatient. 

Would he, then, never, ever come ? 

At last, quick, rather uneven steps were heard on the gravel path, 
and soon after the husband entered with his hands full of papers. 

Herman Dal, one of the most talented and unscrupulous champions 
of the “impressionist” school, was rather over thirty years of age. He 
had a striking forehead, bushy hair, and dark steel-grey eyes, whose 
somewhat oblique curves softened the sharp intelligence of the gaze and 
gave the face a peculiar shade of melancholy. The mouth was sensitive 
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and nervous, the cheeks powerful and the complexion sallow, with 
unusually rich tints. He would have been a handsome man if his figure 
had not been so slouchy. It seemed as if he were unable to hold him: 
self erect. 

After a short greeting he threw himself down on the divan, and after 
a couple of minutes became engrossed in his papers. 

Linnea took a book, and both seemed fully occupied with reading. 

“Idiots!” the man mumbled after a while, throwing the paper with 
impatience on the floor. 

“Do you mean the French jury?” Linnea asked quietly. 

The husband did not answer. Apparently he was not disposed for 


conversation. 

So they both read on in silence. 

“ Blockheads !” the man said suddenly, and threw the whole pack of 
papers on the floor. “They understand about as much of Art as old 


Beppo in the shop does of wine. Vin du pays—or fine labels. Voila. 
One is mad to care to read what idiotic critics write,” he continued 
with a yawn. “Their stupidity is of the most loathsome kind; it 
makes one sick.” 

He stretched himself on the divan as if intending to sleep. 

Linnea went and shut the door. 

The husband looked at her with half-closed eyes. 

“What,” he said sleepily, “are we going to have a scene? In 
that case I am not disposed.” 

“We must have a few words together,” she answered quickly. “It 
is best to take the opportunity. We don’t meet often nowadays.” 

“No, that is true! But I presume that you can console yourself. 
You have a remarkable gift for shat. It is really a pity that I am so 
d——d long-lived. Think what an ideal widow you would be—how 
tastefully you would comfort yourself, wearing a deep mourning dress 
with long train and graceful folds: and then the long crape veil, that lies 
drawn back from the pale, calm face. Charming, is it not? Now you 
must, poor darling, be content to dress in the chaste colours of inno- 
cence and bear the chaste name of innocence: La Bianca! Ah, such 
scorn in that name!” 

Linnea bit her lips so deeply that marks were seen—but she kept 
silent. 

The husband raised his head astonished. 

“You do not answer,” he said, “ though I am polite enough to throw 
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the first projectile that Madame might feel at her ease. You have 
doubtless arranged your plan of campaign. That means something. 
Well, what is it?” 

“T have been to the studio, in spite of your prohibition,’ Linnea 
said shortly. 

“ Naturally!” In the man’s voice was scorn. “Whena woman can 
do a mean thing, she does not fail to do it.” 

“Have you ever met with a woman whom you can _ honour, 
Herman ?” 

The question seemed to fall from her lips involuntarily. 

“* Never.” 

“Your mother —— ?” 

“Bred children.” 

“ And amongst them you.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Well, that was after all a great thing.” 

“In which she did not take the initiative. But I suppose it was 
not to discuss psychological subjects, you——-?” 

“Oh, no, the thought only came. And then there is another thing 
I wanted very much to know.” 

“ What, then?” 

“ Why did you marry ?” Linnea looked up with a hasty, scrutinising 
glance. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“That you know best yourself. . We were so cursedly in love with 
each other, and you played propriety so well then. It is a pity that you 
wearied of it so soon !” 

“I mean, why did you not choose a woman who would have 
accepted the position of a mistress without bearing the name of wife?” 

The man blinked as if a hot iron was held before his eyes. 

“Once for all I tell you,” he said at last, slowly. “Of course you 
cannot understand me, because a woman can mever understand a man’s 
finest feelings. 

“Do you know what I, the sceptic, the unbeliever, the blasphemer, 
the woman-hater and libertine, sought—longed for with all the earnest- 
ness of my soul ?—Aye, it was a woman, to whom I could look up, in 
whose heart I could bury my thoughts as seed and receive 
them again as ripened fruit ; a woman whose soft hand would 
quell the feverish conflict of my brain, purify my unhoiy desires, 
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and tame my violent instincts. A woman who would understand my 
will, my yearnings, my anger, my brutality—who would turn my home 
into an oasis, where I could cleanse my soul from the dust of the 
desert, where I could drink from love’s glorious waters, where I could 
rest in sunshine and light and receive strength, courage and vigour, and 
all that I would so tenderly wrap up in the pure veil of a wife’s name. 
She would be to me something that no other woman ever cou/d be, some- 
thing that iy 

He hesitated. His face was pale and his look deep and earnest. 

Linnea also was pale, but then her lips closed bitterly. 

“And so you began to educate me as partaker in your revels,” she 
said harshly. 





“That was purgatory,” he answered abruptly. 

“In which I should be purified ?” 

“No, I.” The voice was harsh as before, but with an under-current 
of tenderness. “You won’t believe that it was done with a purpose,” he 
continued afterwards, hastily. “ Debauch is as natural to me as water 
to the fish—but yet——” 

“But yet?” 

“ Aye, you see the great thing with us men is that however much 
we may drag you down, we still exact from you the highest moral 
qualities. But that you cannot understand. You believe that it is enough 
if you make purgatory as sweet as possible—in a word, if you can make 
us to forget both the ideal and the obligation. You plunge us into the mud 
above our shoulders, and then console us by pouring over‘us ‘otto of 
roses’ and ‘ylang-ylang.’ Bah, so we give the devil his due!” 

Linnea’s eyes flashed, and she raised her head. 

“ And who should have educated me to such a sublime height ?” she 
asked. 

The husband whistled. 

“ Your religion, perhaps,” he said at last. “ Which seems more suited 
to women than men.” 

“Do you believe in Christianity ? That is something new.” 

“No, but that is not of any consequence as long as you believe.” 

“TI cannot play with words, as you do,” Linnea ejaculated with 
trembling voice. “I cannot clothe unrighteousness to simulate holiness. 
I am not a genius. Who has not dreams, do.you think? I have also 
dreamt, felt, suffered, if not as much as you, yet sufficient for my 
strength. 
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“TI see; I should have educated you, I, whom you consider So 
inferior humanly. I, who could not even educate myself! ‘He who 
is strong, let him give,’ and you are strong. 

“What have you given me? What ‘seed’ have you sown in my 
heart ? ’ 

“Ah! Abhorrence to the sex I belong to, disdain for my incapacity 
for mental development. Have I not also the mark of sex inferiority 
branded in my soul? And then—what else have you taught? Ah, 
yes, the emancipation of the flesh, and you have lived accordingly. You 
should know that such things are contagious. You dare to hold forth on 
baseness, and, with all the vehemence of conscious superiority, you hold 
up a looking-glass, saying,‘ Z/zs is the heaven you have missed!’ How 
false you are! 

“Do you remember the first time you succeeded in intoxicating me? 
Do you remember how you then kissed my bare feet, kissed, kissed, 
kissed! And then later on! Love during the influence of morphia! Was 
that not life’s greatest pleasure? And then you mean me to understand 
that this was only purgatory, out of which I should convey you pure and 
holy, and you had no thought of me, who did not possess the power of 
genius to resist—and therefore must yield both body and soul. , Egotist, 
egotist, egotist.” 

Linnea stopped! Her chest heaved, and her eyes were dark with 
passion. 

“ And the child?” The man’s voice fell as a thunderbolt. 

“The child ?” Linnea was again cool, and her features bore the 
impression of unconquerable spite. 

“Yes, the child! Can you believe that I should have committed 
such a base thing as that ?” 

Linnea was silent. 

“Answer! If you have an atom of heart in you, answer! I meant 
nothing of what I just said—not a word. It was only the dream of a 
poet, without reality. But the child, is that mine ?” 

“ Have I not already answered ?” 

“Yes, but you said first Yes, then /Vo, devil as you are.” 

“There are accusations that can be answered only once; you ought 
to know that!” 

“It is therefore mine?” 
“Do you believe me if I say Yes ?” 
“No.” 
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“ Do you believe me if I swear?” 

“No.” 

“ Will you believe me if I kill myself? ” 

* The man started. 

“With morphia?” The passionate tremble in the voice ceased, 
there was scorn again in the tone? 

With quick fingers Linnea took some photographs out of a drawer. 

“TI loathe to stand here and measure out our faults,” she said 
quickly. “ About the child, ycu may believe what you like. Do you 
remember what you answered once, when I questioned? Adultery 
lies not in the action but in the consequences. 

“Now you have to bear the consequences—you must doubt. I cannot 
Kelp you, nor zwz// 1. You have never believed anything but evil of me, 
and that makes me evil. For one thing only I blame you. What you 


just said was beautiful, very beautiful, and I wish that——. But it is 


too late. And besides, there are no such possibilities in me. Why, 
have I not the bacillus of profligacy in my blood? Perhaps it is all my 
fault—but I don’t care to look into that now and cannot either—I wish it 
had been so. But even if I had been more wretched than the most 
wretched one, you had no right to have done this!” 

With trembling hands she showed the photographs. 

“ Look here, look here, and look here! Do you recognise these your 
masterpieces, which have created your name and your dishonour? See 
here, the adulteress ; that is me ; the thief, who breaks open her husband’s 
bureau ; that is me also ; the bacchante, naked, with vine leaves in her hair, 
also me, though you have changed the colours a little, The victim to 
morphia, the drunkard—all, all are me! You have unmasked mé and cast 
me forth, bit by bit, to public gaze, you have sold my sins, taken pay- 
ment for my faults—and we have both erred. There is not a baseness, 
scarcely a crime, which you have not gone through with me first, so to 
speak, and afterwards painted as truth—and it is not truth! Your 
comrade in sin I have been, not your destroyer, but that you have 
never said,and I have never been able to put forward one word in self- 
defence! You have scandalised me, forced me to silence—e, the in- 
ferior one, you have crushed with your whole genius! I always hoped 
that you would grow wearied, and leave something untouched. I have 
been cowardly—I forget so easily. I have not wzshed to see—and for 
both our sakes, I have put off the search. But last autumn I 
swore that I would let the next picture decide — and behold 
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the next one — the concentration of all, “La Femme,” the, 
vampire, who drinks the life blood of man, yes, thatis me also. There I 
stand, naked and doomed, doomed without trial! You had no right to 
do this—hearken, no right! You have taken the public as judge, without 
placing yourself before the court. That is base. You have sold me, 
your wife, whom you have loved! For that | accuse you and for that I 
leave you!” 

A warm flush crept over the man’s face, and he involuntarily 
stretched out his hand towards the photographs—but then hesitated. 

“What have you to say?” Linnea asked, after rather a long 
pause. 

“Nothing!” The answer was short and almost brutal. 

Should he tell her that it was his own shame he had painted, not 
hers? That his pictures were a weak man’s cry of distress, not a strong 
one’s condemnation? No, a thousand times, no! He would surely free 
himself one day, and then he would become so considerate—so good ! 
Then he would paint her as the Holy Virgin if she liked? But till 
that time ! He hated and despised the whole sex through 4er—but 
yet he could not hate Aer, she always remained in the same place—deep 
in his heart. He thrust her forth with abuse and violence. Yet she 
always came back, soiled, dirty, tarnished—but still the same, to her old 
place, which he in vain tried to fill with the love of other women, whom 
he with disgust trampled under foot. 

He could not free himself ; therein lay his hatred, his anguish, and his 
loathing. And then he took revenge on her, not caring whether it was 
noble or base, right or wrong. He only cared to save himself and the 
individuality of his Art. She influenced his brain as much as his heart. 
His criticism condemned her as insignificant and worthless in compari- 
son to himself. ‘ She must go, she must away! But to-day he would 
not quarrel or say harsh words. They had not seen each other for so 
long—the sun shone so brightly, and the flowers smelt deliciously. 

He went to the window and looked out. The gentle peace of the 
landscape took possession of him. 

How tenderly the caressing shadows fell in the sunlight. No 
rough colours, no hard outlines. “All was harmony, all was beautiful— 
even yonder acacia tree, which had been dark and ugly the other even- 
ing. See how the sunshine bathed its light pointed crown, how the fine 
leaves waved with pleasure in the warm wind! Could the fair tree have 
hidden anything so hideous as his wife’s last lover? No! It was only 
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his imagination which was ugly. Sometimes he needed strong emotions 
—it was then he produced his best pictures—but now he had just 
finished his creation—and reposed in the dull state of reaction and 
could only be stirred upon the surface. He must have joy—rest—light 
—peace! He lit a cigarette and turned round a little. 

“You ought to become an.actress,” he said lightly. “You seem 
to have gifts for that. But it is true,” he added, giving as usual a bitter 
intonation to the words, “then you would have to work, and that is not 
in your nature. At all events you are sheltered, thanks to your privi- 
leged position as legal parasite.” 

“I have written to my mother about Georgine,” Linnea answered, 
not heeding his taunt. “ Babette is sure to follow her.” 

“ And when does Madame intend to go ?” the man asked, in the 
same careless way. 

Linnea was silent. 

“ Bah,” said Herman, with a shrug of his shoulders ; “ that you will 
not dare.” 

Linnea was still silent. 

“You, who cling to life with every fibre of your being! Besides, you 
forget that the threat is now rather worn out.” 

He stopped as if he waited for a reply. 

Linnea shivered, but kept still. 

“ Are you dumb?” Now the words came rapidly,fand his dark eye- 
brows frowned with anger. 

“No. But I wé// not answer.” 

“ Really?” 

“No, I have said my say—as they call it in the stage language— 
since you wish to hear that. Now you are free.” 

With a strange, at the same time quick and wearied movement, she 
opened the door and turned her back to him. 

Just then a sunbeam fell obliquely on the slender figure and lingered 
on the soft white neck, where the fair locks curled. The high, full bust 
stood out plainly against the deep background—the waist was sosupple, 
so tender—made to embrace; the window with its background of flowers 
made such a splendid frame for the white figure. The man looked and 
looked—and by degrees he forgot everything, as he had done hundreds 
of times before. He felt in his veins the same intoxicating stream of 
life which she only was able to call forth. He longed to clasp her in his 
arms, caress her, feel the soft velvet. chin against his! He would forget 
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all—be ready to do all—even to deny himself—if only he could call her 
his own—once more—only once ! 

With quick, noiseless steps he went forward and put his arms 
round her waist. 

“Come,” he whispered, with a voice of overpowering tenderness. “Come, 
let us forget, let us love! We can love—we two—we can live! I for- 
give you all—we forgive each other—truly? All! I love you! love, 
love! Kiss me, caress me, bite me, vampire!” 

With a brisk movement Linnea freed herself and struck him in the 
face, 

There they stood one moment facing each other, deadly pale, with 
stiff features and panting breath, but then Linnea turned and left the 
room quickly. A little later the man was seen hurriedly climbing the 
dreary ascent which led to the mountains. 


The nursery was a large, peculiarly shaped room, with sloping roof 
and a bay-window covered with flowers and creepers. The walls were 
adorned with. childish pictures, and on a little niche stood a wooden 
cross, under which burnt a small flickering lamp. Babette sat knitting 
on a low stool, and in the little bed lay Georgine trying to keep awake. 


Papa had not yet bidden her good-night, and that he did a/most 
always. As he had not come yesterday, it seemed perfectly sure that 
he would come to-day. Therefore Georgine tried so hard to keep 
awake, for papa’s “good-night hour” was the great event of the whole 
day. Hedid not bid good-night in the same manner as mamma, who 
did it as if she hardly saw her ; he kissed, caressed, and romped with her 
—rather too hard sometimes—and then he nearly always brought some- 
thing nice with him—sometimes toys and sometimes pretty clothes. 
Georgine was very fond of pretty dresses, which did not fall to pieces 
or prick her. When she was grown up she would never go ragged and 
never stick pins in her dresses—never. But then she would have money 
—and not be without, like papa, and mamma, and Babette, and all the 
others, and Georgine too. For sometimes she could not even get 
sweets. Money, that was a monster who gave everything, that 
Georgine had discovered, but like all other monsters it was wicked and 
mean, and would give nothing to little children—however much they 
prayed. 

Georgine lay wondering about that puzzle, when she heard slow, tired 
steps outside. With eyes wide open she rose up and waited. 

* It was papa, who had walked the whole day and was tired !—No, it 
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was not papa who came, but mamma, wrapped up in her pretty black lace 
mantilla. 

With a little sigh Georgine lay down. Mamma was nice enough, but 
not at ten o'clock in the evening—then papa sould come. 

Many times afterwards Babette thought how strange the mistress 
looked that night, how mechanically she moved, and how white her face 
was. 

Linnea stopped just inside the door and glanced around her. She 
had come instinctively. She had felt a craving for something pure, 
and so she fled to the child. It was as if she had fallen deep—deep, and 
was still stunned by the fall. Everything seemed strange. It was not 
her child who slept there—it was herself as a little girl, and it was her 
mother who came to say a prayer and bid her good-night. The room 
was a small one, with a light blue paper, and at the window with its 
clean white curtains sat old Christina knitting, beside the large proud 
hydrangea, which always bore blossoms, 3 

In the corner was her favourite companion, the cuckoo clock, and—— 

Then she smoothed her forehead with her hand. She was dream- 
ing—her nerves were overstrung. She was still herself and in the bed 
lay her child—and zs, whom she had loved so desperately and quarrelled 
with so sadly. She shivered and moved forward. But the strange 
feelings would not pass away—she could not command herself. Like 
an automaton she went to the bed, knelt down and took the child’s 
little hand in hers. She must do that, she felt. The other woman— 
the mother—claimed it. 

She would have the child sanctified, at any rate. 

And then she said slowly and with trembling voice her childhood’s 
prayer—which she had long forgotten. 

“God, Who loves the little children , . .” 

Little Georgine listened with wonder. This was something she had 
never seen or heard before. But then a shade of satisfaction came 
over her dear little face. Babette’s long French prayers were so difficult 
—this was something quite new! She folded her little hands devoutly 
and repeated the prayer word for word. She never forgot it afterwards. 
It was as if the words had burnt into her soul. They followed her 
through life and became a tender, comforting memory, the only thing 
she retained deeply about her mother. When Linnea finished the short 
prayer, she kissed the child with fond affection, wrapped the blanket 
round her as if to protect her against the chills of winter, nodded to 
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Babette, and left the room with the same weary steps as she had 
come. 

Outside, the sudden southern night had fallen on the landscape. 
The sloping olive plantations melted away in soft, dark blue tones, 
everything mingled together and lost form and colour. One could no 
longer see the magnificence of nature, but one felt it, realised it—drank 
it in—lived it! The whole mysterious fascination of the South, strong 
as life, hovered round, the sea murmured a soft whisper of love, and 
the odours of the flowers lulled the brain to sleep. Every gentle gale 
caressing sang the same song: Love and live, live and love! But then a 
bright ray lit up the chain of mountains. It expanded into a glittering 
wave of light, and then the moon rose slowly on the horizon. 

It was as if all nature paused at once to take breath. The forms took 
again real shape, the olives stepped out of their fascinating veil, the 
profuse blossoms of the trees no longer appeared in clinging dimness. 

The dreamy clearness of the moonshine had expelled the mystical 
glamour of the twilight. Linnea hastened forth, without looking round. 
She had drawn the veil over her face in unconscious eagerness to protect 
herself from the inspirations which hovered around her, but without 
success. They overpowered her, and made her steps heavy and her 
breath short. The crushing feeling of shame began to leave her and 
with that the protecting stupor. She felt how life crept into her and 
warmed her. Only to live was after all so wonderfully glorious! Only 
to live! But then she restrained her thought, she must not think, not 
feel, only go forward, forward—to “that yonder.” 

Hitherto the sea had been in shadow. But now a stream of light 
fell on it—and yet another. The water shook like an aspen tree before 
the wind, and then a beautiful reflection spread over its surface. 

Linnea stood on the cliffs and gazed on the sea. She drew aside her 
veil. This was so glorious, so pure, so wonderfully pure ! 

She knelt and stretched forward to be able to see better. So dark 
and vast it seemed as she looked upwards. But she would not look up, 
she would only see the beautiful. Now she knew what it was like! She 
beheld plainly the well of love’s glorious waters! How it bubbled 
—white as silver! Oh, if only he had said that before, perhaps—no, no, 
no, she would not have understood it then. 

Then she suddenly thought of their first meeting in the ball-room. 
How noble and good he looked ‘hen! How they loved each other, and 
how they had fought for their love! Her mother said, No, to the last. 
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Oh, how it shone out there in the “oasis!” How beautiful the 
shadows of the trees were, and the path so clear ! 

And now, see there, their home in Paris. All was white, all— 
furniture—everything.” He had chosen them himself as frame to “er. 
Oh, how could it become so miserable—so hopelessly miserable ! 

She remembered how once he uncovered his head in the hall, as if 
entering a sanctuary. And then the bunches of violets he used to 
stick in her hair in the mornings, when he came back from his long 
walks. 

Ah, how had it come to this? It was certain that she could not 
follow him in that which was beautiful, only in that which was ignoble. 
But in that she had shown herself brave and free from prejudices— 
shown that she understood him. Understood ! 

And then that which broke her down—first—was that he could /ove 
her and yet embrace—— But it was certainly right-—for him—that she 
could believe xow—perhaps not to-morrow. 

Yes, and then came suspicjons on both sides—then bitter words—. 
then the desire to forget. And then their happiness became tarnished 
like their white furniture; the first spot they could wipe away, the 
second, the third also. Then they let it alone. A rupture followed! 
She did not, however, possess the strength to rally—and therefore she was 
crushed. 

She sprang up. 

Bah, what was the use of thinking—it would soon be all right 
now—after all it was easy. She was not the least frightened—not the 
least. But how she shivered from head to foot. She was afraid— 
terrified—and cowardly ! 

Should she go home ? 

She looked shyly around, as if she feared that her thoughts were: 
heard. 

Now a smell of tobacco came from her clothes. It sickened her. 
Home to the degradation after this! No, never! 

She climbed down from the rocks to the sea hastily and undressed. 
She longed to walk straight out into magnificence and purity—she 
would feel the glorious water dash round her body—bathe, only bathe— 
that would strengthen her. Then she dipped her feet hastily into the 
soft glimmering sand. Bright silvery waves played round her, the 

white well-formed body was extremely beautiful in the deep blue water 
—but she had no thought of that now, she no longer valued her bodily 
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beauty. Farther—farther out she must be—quite out there! There 
purity would reach her, however impure she might have been. 

How calm she became—how restful! It seemed as if the water had 
‘washed away something coarse—yet she felt heavy as lead. 

Forward she must go. She closed her eyes, and went on. The sea 
began to lift her. She clutched anxiously at the waves, as if they would 
support her. 

Just then a soft breeze came from land, wafting fragrant odours— 
the leaves of the trees rustled, and the song of the nightingale was heard 
“ender and clear. 

Linnea stopped with panting nostrils. No, she would not—she would 
not de! She would live—live at any price! She must go back to 
land—to life—to the child—to him! But the sea bore her away more 
and more. She lost all power! Zhe waves came—the heavy dark 
waves! Then a pathetic, heartrending scream was heard—then another 
one. On the strong reflection of light a shadow fell for a moment. 

Then everything again was calm and still. 

The year after a picture by Herman Dal caused a great sensation 
at the Academy. It represented a drowned woman, who lay as a 
reflection of light on the sea. The yung, soft body was chastely 
covered by a thin linen garment, whose transparency did not conceal 
the beauty of the form. The abundant light hair fell loosely, and the 
blood-red lips were parted, as if after a scream. The sea surrounded her 
in calmness and peace, and above the rocks of the coast appeared, more 
suggested than seen, the image of a bizarre vampire’s head, encircled with 
a man’s dark bushy hair. 

Underneath was written in weak irregular characters— 


“MA FEMME,” 


ALFHILD AGRELL. 











THE BOMBAY RIOTS: WHO IS TO BLAME? 


N a few days we shall receive by the Indian mail full particulars of 
| the deplorable religious riots at Bombay. We shall then learn the 
view taken, both officially and by the independent local public, with 
regard to the origin of the disturbances, and the best way of preventing 
similar disorders spreading through the country. In any case, the 
questions involved are undoubtedly very serious. And I am glad of 
the opportunity afforded me of placing before the British public some 
considerations which may, perhaps, suggest the direction in which the 
remedy for such disorders will be found. As regards the immediate 
exciting cause of these outbreaks between the Hindus and Mussulmans 
we are pretty well informed. Such conflicts, arising mainly out of 
cow-killing, have occurred from time to time in past years, of late with 
increasing frequency and bitterness, particularly this year in the North 
West Provinces ; so that we know what conjunction of circumstances 
usually brings on the crisis. But the originating cause, the causa 
causans, lies deeper, and must be sought for in the circumstances which 
have produced strained relations between the two communities. The 
important question therefore arises, how has the state of feeling been pro- 
duced which renders such scenes possible? And it is with regard to 
this question that the gravest responsibility lies on the Indian Govern- 
ment. We understand how the spark is generated. We want to know 
how and whence the explosives have been accumulated sufficient to pro- 
duce such disaster. 

These conflicts invariably occur on the occasion of some Mussulman 
festival, notably the Bakrid, or feast of the goat, at the end of June. 
That festival is held to commemorate Abraham offering up his son 
Isaac, and on the occasion some animal must be sacrified. The victim 
chosen is usually a sheep or goat, as the name implies ; and such a selec- 
tion would appear to be the most in harmony with the Old Testament 
narrative. But the Mahommedans claim also the right to sacrifice cows 
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and oxen, and this is where the strife arises ; the cow being, in the eyes 
of the Hindu, an animal of the utmost sanctity. The position is of 
course all the more critical if a Hindu festival chances to fall on the same 
day, for in that case religious feeling is excited on both sides. When 
angry and fanatical crowds thus face each other violent collision is 
almost sure to ensue. 

Such is the nature of the spark which, falling on combustible 
materials, may produce at any time in India a wide-spread con- 
flagration. We want to stop these sparks flying, but still more essential 
is it to prevent the accumulation of explosive materials. In other words, 
we want in the first instance to discover and enforce a reasonable modus 
vivendt with regard to cow-killing, in order to get rid of the exciting 
cause of strife. But much more important is it to investigate and 
remove the causes which produce tension and enmity between the two 
great classes which make up the 220 millions of our Indian fellow- 
‘subjects. I presume that in the case of Bombay a searching and 
impartial investigation will be ordered by Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State. And I trust that in this investigation the relative importance of 
these two points for inquiry will not be lost sight of. The case of 
Bombay is a crucial one, not only on account of the large scale of the 
disturbances, but also because the forces of order are there exceptionally 
strong. If the British Government is strong anywhere in India, surely 
itis in Bombay. If there is any place in India where outside influences 
should mitigate religious intolerance, surely it is in Bombay. Here we 
have a great and wealthy cosmopolitan city ; the second, according to 
the census, in the British Empire; a city created by ourselves, and held 
by us for two hundred years ; the seat of the local Government, and 
administered by an experienced and capab!e municipal council ; with 
a large European and commercial population, easy access to Europe, 
and a sufficiency of troops, supplemented by the ships in the harbour. 
It surely must give us pause when a city of this sort, with its 
eight hundred thousand inhabitants, falls, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
for days together, into the hands of a fierce mob of contending factions, 
which can only be quelled; with much bloodshed, by the use of military 
force. If such things are done in the green tree, what may be done in 
the dry? Was the Bombay Government aware of this dangerous 
state of feeling? And, if so, what steps did they take in con- 
sultation with the leaders of the native community, to remove 
the causes of enmity? Our position in India is a peculiar one, 
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and the duties of the Government are not limited to repressing disorder, 
to posting police, and military and clearing the streets after such a con- 
flict has broken out. A higher duty is to be in touch with the people 
and their leaders, to understand their feelings, and to make it impossible 
that such a crisis should occur. I have been carefully observing Bom- 
bay affairs since I left India in 1887, and I fear that the Government of 
Lord Harris is not in touch with the people or their leaders. This 
seems to be shown in many ways: eg., by their unfriendly attitude 
towards higher education and the Congress movement generally ; by 
their high-handed treatment of the Rajabai Tower case, and by their dis- 
regard for public opinion in framing Rules under the Indian Councils 
Amendment Act. And further, it is currently believed that some of His 
Excellency’s leading advisers are tainted with the pernicious doctrine of 
“ Divide and rule,” an idea ruinous to our position in India, and irrecon- 
cileable with our declared policy of justice and impartiality. To counte- 
nance such a doctrine even for a moment; to contemplate resting 
our authority upon discord; te show favour or disfavour accord- 
ing to race or creed—this is assuredly the direct and certain way of 
producing the perilous mischiefs we are now deploring. Properly dealt 
with, I believe there is not a more loyal and orderly city than Bombay 
in Her Majesty’s dominions. I remember well the sight Bombay 
presented a few short years ago, when the people turned out to bid 
farewell to the Marquis of Ripon. Then, as now, the city was for 
several days in the hands of the people, but it was for the purposes. of 
concord, not of strife ; it was to express their affection and. gratitude to 
the head of the British Government. Then, as now, the mill-hands struck 
work, but it was because they wanted two full days instead of 
one half-holiday to prepare their processions and do honour to “ Father 
Ripon.” - Yet, although on that occasion the streets so swarmed with 
people that the police ceased attempting to control them, during the 
three days of the demonstration there was perfect order: not a theft, an 
assault, or a drunken man. Such was the effect upon a sympathetic 
people of a policy of impartiality and conciliation. Look on this 
picture and on that. If the spirit of the dream has now changed so 
much forthe worse, I think it is for the responsible authorities to explain 
the reason why. 

When the next mail comes in I shall no doubt learn from private 
correspondents in Bombay what is the independent Indian view regard- 
ing these riots and the action of the Government regarding them 
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With regard to the previous disturbances at Azamgarh,Bareilly, Rangoon, 
Ghazipore, and other places, a number of letters have reached me during 
the last few weeks, emphasising the complaints contained in the native 
Press. Asa specimen, I will give a portion of one of these letters, 
written by a prominent Indian gentleman in Calcutta. It is not 
pleasant reading, but there is no use living in a fool’s paradise, and’ 
whether he is right or wrong in his views, it is important that the public: 
in this country should know what influential people of his class are 
thinking. ‘“ The most serious danger,” he says, “ which threatens India 
just now is these Hindu and Mussulman disputes. Previously 
these disputes were rare and far- between, and when they took 
place the Hindus and Mussulmans made up their quarrel after the 
Bakrid was over. But now these disputes are increasing in 
number and intensity, and causing a wide breach between the two 
communities. The policy of pitting the Mussulmans against the 
Hindus was inaugurated during the rule of Lord Dufferin, to put down 
the Congress. Sir A. Colvin secured Sir Syed Ahmed of Aligarh, and 
succeeded in organising a powerful Mussulman combination to oppose 
the movement. The inevitable result was that the Mussulmans 
generally came to believe that they would please the authorities and 
obtain substantial benefits from them if they took their stand against 
the Hindus. Gradually the European officials came to be saturated 
with the same ideas, and in settling disputes between Hindus and 
Mussulmans they began to side with the latter. As a matter of fact 
the decisions of the officials invariably caused intense resentment 
amongst the Hindus and a feeling of triumph among the Mussulmans. 
It has come to this at last, that a bitter feeling has sprung up between 
the majority of the Hindus and Mussulmans, and not a Mussulman 
festival passes without a serious quarrel between them. ... . 
We apprehend. great dangers from these Hindu - Mussulman 
disputes, and they deserve your earnest and immediate atten- 
tion. Firstly, they are creating a breach between Hindus and 
Mussulmans; which means a serious calamity to the country. And 
secondly, there is a germ of danger in these disputes which may develop 
into a big affair, and get the authorities into serious trouble.” My 
correspondent concludes by urging, as the cure for these disorders, 
absolute impartiality on the part of all officials as between the contend- 
ing factions, and he asks for stringent orders from Government to this 
effect. Further, he asks for full inquiry into the origin and treatment of 
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these disturbances, with a return of such riots during the last five years, 
showing how many Hindus and Mussulmans have been killed and 
wounded, and how many sentenced to judicial punishments ; also ir 
how many cases the police fired upon the people. He says that the 
Hindus do not object to the Mussulmans killing cows if they do so in 
accordance with established custom, and refrain from doing it in such 
a way as unnecessarily to hurt the religious feelings of the Hindus. 

In the recommendations of my correspondent I concur. As regards 
the other parts of this letter; I cannot, without satisfactory proof, accept 
his allegations of partiality on the part of the officials in dealing with 
the cases coming before them. Atthe same time, the action of many 
officials with regard to the Congress movement has been so unwise and 
short-sighted as to give a certain colour to the charge made against them. 
In reality it is to the supporters of the Congress movement that Govern- 
ment should look for its most willing and effective helpers in such difficul- 
ties as the present. As will be known to myreaders,the Congress represents 
the independent progressive party in India, and receives its chief support 
from the educated class, who, whether Hindu or Mussulman, have no 
sympathy whatever with religious intolerance and violence. Not only 
have they no sympathy with religious enmities, but their active policy 
has been to get rid of these enmities, to create unity and harmony 
among the races which make up the Indian people, and lead them along 
the safe path of constitutional progress. In carrying out this great 
and noble task the main difficulty has been to induce the less tolerant 
classes of the Mahommedans to join the movement. But a large measure 
of success has been attained even in this direction, so much so that 
the late Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, the distinguished scholar and anti- 
quary, declared at the Calcutta Congress that he “saw in the 
assembly before him the commencement of the realisation of the dream 
of his life—to witness the scattered units of his race come together, 
coalesce, and stand welded into one nation.” If the work of conciliation 
has not been completed, and if the old sores have again been 
opened up, I attribute this mainly to the hostility of the Govern- 
ment officials, and their interference with the work of the Congress 
All that the Congress leaders could do they have done... So 
anxious were they to remove all possible cause of discord that at 
the Allahabad Congress, in 1888, a special rule was unanimously passed 
that if the discussion of any subject was found to be distasteful either 
to the Hindu or Mussulman delegates as a boy, that subject should ‘at 
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once be dropped. The mover of this resolution, Mr, Ananda Charlu, of 
Madras, specially referred to cow-killing as one of those subjects which 
would thus be avoided as liable to cause offence. “If,” he said, “any 
foolish person were to propose that the question of cow-killing should 
be considered by the Congress, he would at once be silenced under this 
rule. Then again, it may happen that no one objects to the discussion 
of the subject, yet when, after that discussion, a resolution comes to be 
framed in regard to it, the conclusion thus arrived at may be distasteful 
either to the Hindus or the Mahommedans, in which case such resolution 
would be dropped. You see we want to consult and work together 
like brothers.” And he concluded by commending the rule to 
the assembly as being “typical of the true Congress spirit.” The 
resolution was seconded by the late Honourable Pandit Ajudhianath, a 
member of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Council. And his noble 
and stirring appeal, specially addressed to his Mussulman feliow- 
citizens deserves well to be recorded, so apposite is it to the 
present crisis. “It affords me,” said the learned Pandit, “sincere 
pleasure to second this proposal. A more pleasant duty could not 
have been afforded me. It is especially for the satisfaction of those 
with whom I have spent the greater portion of my life, and with whom 
I am wholly in sympathy, that this resolution is designed. Hindu and 
Brahmin as I am, I think so highly of Mussulmans that were I con- 
vinced that I ought to be a Mahommedan, I should be proud to 
become one. A nobler race I have not seen, a more intelligent 
people I have not met with. It has ever seemed to mea thousand pities 
that there should be differences between the professors of India’s two 
great creeds. . . . My advice to the Mahommedans is, Advance, and 
advance, and advance ; excel, and excel, and excel ; and go on educating 
your children, and do not listen to those who, in the guise of. friends, 
are your worst enemies. Come forward and shake hands with us as 
friends, and be convinced that we are prepared to meet you more than 
half way. It is with this desire that we have laid this resolution before 
you. Let us away with old foolish creed differences: as practical men 
let us work shoulder to shoulder in those secular matters in which our 
interests are really identical. It is a part of the mission of the Congress 
to heal all old wounds, and bind together all the races of this great 
empire in one homogeneous brotherhood. - Do not keep aloof, be not 
deceived by false friends who seek their own advantage, O my 
Mahommedan brethren, in keeping you apart from us, to your and our loss 
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equally ; join us—join the Congress in earnest, and see in this resolution 
a type of the spirit in which we are prepared to requite your trust.” No 
wonder that these eloquent words were received by the great assembly 
to which they were addressed with “prolonged cheering.” If anything 
can smooth angry feelings and bring peace it is sentiments and ex- 
pressions like these. 

I do not wish in any way to prejudge this case. But I see thata 
portion of the Press in this country, taking the official Anglo-Indian 
side, have hastened to put forward these disturbances as a text to preach 
against the Indians and all their aspirations. I therefore wish to:show 
that there is another side to the question. On behalf of the unfortunate 
Indian people I beg the British public to insist on a full and impartial 
inquiry, and to suspend judgment until all the facts are known. The 
great questions to which we want an answer are: Whois to blame for 
the increasing enmity between the two great Indian cieeds? And how 
can this enmity be best mitigated and removed? I contend that the 
whole influence of the educated class, organised in the Congress move- 
ment, has been for years successfully directed to producing unity in 
India, and getting rid of all old antagonisms of class and creed. The 
task is a delicate and difficult one. And I say that those officials are 
most blameworthy who, instead of aiding the Congress in this good work, 
have done their utmost to thwart and discredit it ; and who, by acting 
on the doctrine of “ Divide and rule,” have directly helped to produce 
the rivalries and enmities which have culminated in so disastrous a 
fashion. Government ought, therefore, publicly and emphatically to 
. repudiate this doctrine of discord, and make it clear to all their servants, 
high and low, that any departure from that attitude of rigid impartiality 
required by the Queen’s Proclamation will be visited with their sternest 
displeasure. This will do much to calm public opinion throughout India. 
And further, let Government consider by the light of these occurrences 
who are their true friends, and work in cordial alliance with those who 
have taken it as their mission “to heal all old wounds, and bind 
together all the races of this great empire in one homogeneous 
brotherhood.” 


W. WEDDERBURN. 
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SILCHESTER AND ITS STORY. 


‘*O deeply rooted in the minds of even well-educated persons is the 
S idea that the Roman occupation of Britain was throughout 
purely a military one, which came to an end with the withdrawal of the 
legions in the reign of Honorius, that the fact of a fortified Roman site 
in this country being otherwise than a “camp” or “ station” is not even 
considered. The great wall of Hadrian in the North and the numerous 
camps scattered over the land have, in fact, cast such a glamour over 
Romano-British remains that the civil side has been hitherto absolutely 
overlooked. It is true that a large number of “ villas,” or country houses 
of the wealthy,have been from time to time investigated ; but so little are 
they understood that no attempt has yet been made to classify them 
according to their peculiarities of plan, etc., and only quite recently has 
their marked difference from the houses of Southern Europe been 
pointed out by Mr. George E. Fox. 

Even of the camps we know but little, and though a few have 
professedly been thoroughly excavated the work has generally been, so 
imperfectly done that we are still ignorant of the complete disposition 
of any one Roman camp in this country. 

If this be the case with regard to military sites it is not surprising 
that the cities and towns should have been passed over altogether. Yet 
their sites are not unknown: Edoracum (York), Londinium (London), 
Camulodunum (Colchester), Calleva (Silchester), Verulamium (near St. 
Albans), Uriconium (Wroxeter), Regnum (Chichester), Corinium (Ciren- 
cester), Rate (Leicester), are all well-known places which were Roman 
towns, and not mere camps or military stations. They were towns, too, 
with, we may presume, municipal government, with such public buildings 
as a forum, a basilica, temples, and baths, and containing within their 
walls streets and lanes, shops and houses, and even churches. 

Unfortunately the more or less*continuous occupation of these sites 
has caused most of them to be covered with buildings to the utter 
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obliteration of the Roman plan, and although a chance excavation may 
bring to light tessellated floors and architectural fragments or founda- 
tions of buildings, it is only by piecing together the fragmentary and 
often ill-recorded discoveries of a long series of years ;that even an 
approximate idea may be formed of the size and importance of this or 
that building, or of its relative position with regard to others in the city. 

It happens, however, that two important sites, and of the largest size, 
those of Uriconium and Calleva, are practically free from buildings, and 
a third, Verulamium, is only partially built upon. 

Some desultory excavations were made at Silchester in the last cen- 
tury, when several interesting facts were brought to light, and some 
important inscriptions and other remains unearthed. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1864 that the late Rev. J. G. Joyce, rector of Strathfieldsaye 
induced the then Duke of Wellington, who owned the site, to uncover 
and lay bare by degrees the foundations of the basilica and forum,a 
temple, and several houses, and to examine the remains of some of the 
gates. Later investigations, made by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, after Mr- 
Joyce’s death in 1878, brought to light a series of baths and a few more 


houses. Unfortunately, no systematic plan was followed in making 
these researches, and although the discoveries were of the greatest 
importance, revealing, as they did, for the first time, the plans of some of 
the principal buildings of a Romano-British city, their isolated positions 
contributed but little to the arrangement and laying out of the area 
within the walls. 


In 1890 a proposal was laid before the Society of Antiquaries by 
Mr. George E. Fox and the writer for the complete and systematic 
excavation of the site of Calleva, on a basis which had already been 
submitted to and approved of by the Duke of Wellington. Phe scheme 
was received with favour ; a Silchester Excavation Fund was founded ; 
and, under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries, the work was 
begun shortly afterwards. Before describing the methods of working 
and the*results of the excavations a few words may be said as to the 
position and characteristics of the site. 

Silchester lies about ten miles to the south-west of Reading, within 
three miles of Mortimer Station, on high ground forming the edge of a 
tableland overlooking the valley towards the south. The site of the 
Roman city covers an area of one hundred acres, which is enclosed by 
the remains of a massive wall, originally nine feet thick and perhaps 
twenty feet high, and still standing to a considerable height (with only 
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two or three breaks) throughout its entire circuit of about two miles. 
The wall was pierced by four principal gates, as well as a postern 
leading to the amphitheatre without, and appears to have been defended 
at intervals of about two hundred feet by a series of small towers. It 
encloses an area polygonal in form; the site, previous to the Roman 
invasion, having been a Celtic ofpzdum or stronghold, fortified by a 
ditch and palisaded bank, with a second and outer defence round the 
west and north parts. The inner defence only was occupied by the 
Romans, who cut down the front of the bank and built the existing 
wall against it. The bank still remains behind the wall, though greatly 
reduced in height; and the ditch is traceable round the entire circuit 
Save a modern’ road crossing the site and dividing it into two parts 
the whole area is arable and pasture land, comprising two large 
and two small fields, the only buildings being the ancient parish church 
and an old farmhouse with its appurtenances, both just within the site 
of the east gate. 

As a walled site of some important Roman settlement Silchester has 
always been known, and so little change has it undergone for many 
centuries that it is interesting to read the description of it in the reign of 
Henry VIII: 


The Toune self of Sichester withyn the Shire of Hampton, and yn the very 
Egge of it, as dividith the Brooke, is a vi. Miles or more from Radinge, and 
conteynith 3. Feeldes, beside the Grounde about the Manor Place self and 
the Chirche: so that the hole withyn the Waull conteynith a 80. Acres. There 
is one straung thing seen ther that in certen Partes of the Ground withyn the 
Waulles when the Corne is mervelus faire to the Yee, and ready to shew Per- 
fecture it decayith. 


The curious fact, referred to by Leland, that the crops do not flourish 
in certain parts of the site, may be seen year by year. The lines of 
the streets, which divide the city into squares like a modern American 
town, have thus been recovered and laid down most accurately on the 
Ordnance Survey maps ; and similar indications of the sites of buildings 
led to the more important of Mr. Joyce’s discoveries. 

Before the present excavations no systematic attempt had been made 
to ascertain how the squares, or zmsu/@, into which the city was divided 
were laid out. 

It was therefore decided that each year’s operations should be 
devoted to the complete investigation of one or more zusu/@, so that in 
time the whole site will have been thoroughly examined. The znsule 
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are not uniform in size, a central band crossing the site from north to 
south being formed of cwsu/e four hundred feet square, while the 
remainder average about two hundred and thirty feet square. The 
irregular plan of the site has also produced sundry triangular and 
irregular sections in places. 

Upto the present time three of the large zasu/@ have been thoroughly 
excavated and planned, and a fourth is in progress. Four of the lesser 
insul@ and parts of three others have also been done, and another is now 
underexamination. In addition, all the gates have been excavated 
and planned, and a thorough survey made of portions of the wall. 

The zusule excavated differ in an interesting manner. Generally 
speaking the corners are occupied by houses, while the centres are open 
ground, probably gardens. But this is not always the case ; one large 
insula, for example, has no buildings whatever in one half, while the rest 
is fairly built over ; and in another case foundations occur over most of 
the area. As, however, barely one-fourth of the site has yet been 
examined it is premature to express any opinion as to the cause of these 
variations, or whether apparently void places may not have contained 
wooden buildings. 

The heart of the city was occupied by one large block of buildings 
containing the Jdasz/ica and forum, which in this case were built side by 
side, the whole covering a square of three hundred feet. The daszlica 
contained the courts of justice, and was a great hall, two hundred and 
seventy feet long and fifty-eight feet wide, divided originally into a nave 
and aisles by colonnades of Corinthian columns twenty-seven feet high. At 
each end of the building, which stood north and south, was an apsidal 
tribune, while another and larger apse, a curza, or council chamber, formed 
the centre of a row of halls along the west side. The dasz/ica was after- 
wards rebuilt on the same lines as before, but with only one colonnade, 
and rectangular instead of apsidal tribunes. The forum, or market- 
place, was an open area about one hundred and thirty-six feet square, 
surrounded on three sides by shops and offices, and on the fourth by the 
basilica. So far it is the only forum that has been discovered in a ' 
Romano-British town, and the large size of it and the dasz/ica indicate 
beyond all question the commercial importance of Calleva. Seeing that 
the main road from London to Bath and the West passed through the 
city, and that four other roads met there, from such places as Venta 
Belgarum (Winchester), Sorbiodunum (Old Sarum), etc., there can be no 
doubt that a considerable amount of traffic went through the city daily. 


} 
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Among other public buildings may be noted a circular temple, sixty- 
six feet in diameter, uncovered by Mr. Joyce, and two other temples, 
but square in form, found in 1891 within a walled enclosure which is 
partly beneath the present churchyard. To these must be added the 
very important discovery in 1892 of a small church of the basilican 
type, near the south-west corner of the /orum, which is, without doubt, 
the earliest Christian sanctuary that has come to light in this country. 
As it, moreover, cannot well be later than the middle or second half of 
the fourth century, it is now one of the most ancient churches in 
Europe. 

OF private houses a fairly considerable number has been uncovered. 
As they are the first and only Roman town houses that have yet been 
examined in Britain it may be of interest to say a few words about 
them. In plan they resemble generally that of the villas or country 
houses, with this important difference, that the baths which form so 
marked a feature in the villas are entirely wanting in the town houses, 
their place being, of course,supplicd by the public and private bathing 
establishments in the city. 

The largest houses, like the largest villas, were built round three 
sides of an open courtyard, and consisted of a series of chambers con- 
nected by an internal (and sometimes an external) corridor. The floors 
were covered with mosaic and the walls with paintings; the windows 
were glazed, and at least one room for winter use was heated by a 
hypocaust. The roofs were covered with tiles or stone slates. 

A second class of houses consisted of one series of chambers only, 
built between two corridors ; while a third class of small houses con- 
tained only a few chambers, but still connected by a corridor into which 
they all opened. 

Within the buildings the excavations as a rule disclose very few 
objects of interest, a fact suggestive of the gradual decay and spoliation 
of the city. In the ground around them the case is different. Here 
all kinds of things are met with: articles in bronze, iron, bone, ivory 
and glass ; fragments and specimens of every kind of pottery, from the 
imported red glazed ware known as Samian to the coarsest hand-made 
stuff sold in the city by the Celtic inhabitants of the district; and 
quantities of coins of silver and bronze, covering the whole of the 
Romano-British period. In addition a fruitful source of more or 
less perféct earthenware vessels is found in the numerous rubbish 
pits with which the ground is riddled. These were the receptacles 
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of all the refuse and household sweepings, and then as now, many 
a vessel was carelessly flung away, whole or almost uninjured, 
to be unearthed by antiquaries after a lapse of fifteen hundred years! 
Interesting, however, as these remains are, they differ in no important 
feature from what are found on any other Romano-British site, and if 
made on their account alone the excavations would be costly indeed. 
It is not easy to make people understand, but the recovery of the plans 
of a few houses tells far more of the social standing and poverty or 
wealth of their owners than the fragments of the vessels wherein their 
food was cooked, or out of which they ate or drank. So, too, the plans 
of the shops, of the baths, of the temples, etc., all tell a tale that has 
been told nowhere else in England as yet; and as the excavations. 
proceed and new facts come to light the hitherto unknown civil side 
of the Roman occupation may come to be even better known than the 
military. 

The architectural fragments, too, which are constantly coming to 
light, although strangely overlooked and neglected by former explorers, 
are of quite equal importance. From them the approximate date, the 
probable height, the appearance, and such like features of the buildings 
to which they belonged can be recovered; and, contrary to the prevalent 
opinion that all Roman things are alike, their lines and mouldings differ 
in a most interesting way from the usual Roman types. 

The excavations themselves are carried out under the personal super- 
vision and direction of an Executive Committee, consisting of a number 
of Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, all experts in various ways,. 
who give their time and services without charge to the Fund. Besides 
making all necessary plans, drawings, and models, these gentlemen 
are also responsible for the collection, washing, and sorting of all 
the numerous remains unearthed, nor are such serious undertakings as 
the removal of mosaic pavements beyond their powers. 

The result of each year’s work is fully chronicled and communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries, who, by publishing the reports with suit- 
able plans and illustrations in Arch@ologia, thereby place on permanent 
record for present and future students the account of these most important 
explorations. 

Finally, after exhibition in London, all the remains found are sent to 
Reading, where, by the kindness and liberality of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, they are added year by year to the Silchester Loan Collection, which 
there finds a home in the Free Public Library and Museum. This collec- 
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tion not only contains everything of importance discovered during the 
past three years, but the principal objects found by Mr. Joyce, and until 
dately deposited at Silchester and Strathfieldsaye, have now been added 
to it. Asa collection of objects all of one period and all from the same 
iplace, it is already of the greatest value to all students of Romano- 
British antiquities. 

The important architectural remains are placed and arranged in a 
special room, accompanied by specimens of various building materials 
and other illustrative features. Copies of all the plans, too, are here 
displayed on the walls. In the centre of the room are deposited by the 
Executive Committee the various models made by them, amongst 
which is that of the little church discovered last year. 

The maintenance of these works annually on such a scale as repays 
the trouble expended is, of course, a costly matter, quite beyond the 
means of the Society of Antiquaries or any other body. Public atten- 
tion has, however, been drawn to the importance and interest of the 
works, and, through the liberality of various subscribers, especiaily of 
Dr. Edwin Freshfield, treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Silchester Excavation Fund has, up to the present, not had to complain 
of lack of money. It will be several years yet before so large an area as 
the one hundred acres within the walls can be properly and fully explored, 
and there is, therefore, ample scope for the beneficence of anyone 
interested in the work and its results. 

As an example of the unexpected discoveries that are from time to 
time made on the site of Calleva, this article may fitly be ended with the 
announcement of one of our most recent “finds.” In clearing out a well, 
which had been sunk through the floor of one of the houses not long 
after its destruction, there came to light a cone-shaped pillar with 
characteristic late Roman mouldings round the base. It is in facta 
Roman tombstone; but the singular thing is that the name of the 
deceased is inscribed in two lines of Ogam characters. Hitherto no 
Ogam stone has been found in England east of Devon, and, indeed, in- 
scriptions in this strange character are so rare that only a few English 
examples are known. Professor Rhys, after examining the monument, 
pronounces it to be one of the oldest Ogam stones yet discovered, its 
date, irrespective of the mouldings on it, being limited by the early 
character of the Ogams and the probable period of the destruction of 
‘Calleva. 


W. H. St. JOHN HOPE. 











LORD TOLLEMACHE, THE LABOURERS’ LORD 


R. GLADSTONE, honouring me with a reply to an application 
M for leave to publish some letters he had written to the late 
Lord Tollemache, writes as follows :— 
“ HAWARDEN, Vovember 24th, 1891. 

“T am very glad that the virtues of Lord Tollemache, and his conduct as a 
landlord, especially in regard to providing portions of land for labourers, both in 
Cheshire and in Suffolk, are to be commemorated.” 

At a time when the difficulties of the British landowner and farmer 
have reached a crisis previously unknown to,the present generation, it 
should be especially useful to learn how a great landlord with an estate 
in corn-growing Suffolk and dairy-farming Cheshire, largely succeeded in 
warding off the acutest symptoms of disaster to the tenantry’and the 
labourers on his property. To have achieved this; and to have had no 
land unlet, and to have preserved the goodwill and gratitude of all 
classes resident on his largely extended property ; is no common tribute 
to the large-heartedness and capacity of the subject of this notice. 

The traveller between Crewe and Chester can hardly fail to see, 
about mid-way on his journey, the striking ruin of Beeston, the first in 
the long line of castles erected by Edward I. for the subjugation of 
Wales. Over against it, and separated by a narrow valley, rises the 
daringly-placed pile of Peckforton Castle. You instinctively feel that 
the man who built the home of his family in such a position must have 
had originality and force of character. The private road winds up a 
steep and wooded hillside (on which no game is to be seen, for the 
lord of this domain, though owner of 35,000 acres of land, strange to 
say, will have no gamekeeper), on the top of which is the Cheshire home 
of the Tollemaches. The widespreading walls and towers of the castle 


* In the February number of this Review, Mr. Arch, M.P., wrote about ‘* Lords and 
Labourers.” Lis paper suggested to me the memory of a man who might well be called 
**The Labourers’ Lord.” 
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rise sheer out of the heather and brambles, with no surrounding gardens, 
but commanding a glorious view over fertile Cheshire, almost to the 
sea, thirty miles away. I have dwelt on these details because, on my 
first approach to Peckforton Castle, it seemed like no other place that I 
had scen, and I correctly imagined its owner would in this be like to the 
house he had built. My knowledge of Lord Tollemache at that time 
was confined to the courteous note in which he responded to an appli- 
cation ‘I had made for permission to gather information on the spot of. 
what was then the almost unheard-of system of three acres and a cow 
for labourers, which he had long before successfully established. He 
bade me come to Peckforton and see for myself. I, a complete stranger, 
was welcomed by Lord Tollemache with characteristic simplicity and 
warmth, accompanied by an old-fashioned stateliness of manner which 
his commanding figure and weight of nearly eighty years made the 
more striking ; and from that minute I was added to the wide circle of 
those who loved and admired a man of most original and decisive 
character, and one whose systematic benevolence richly entitles him 
to be called one of the -best friends the English farm labourer has 
ever had. 

The late Lord Tollemache’s long span of life brought him in contact 
with a strangely wide series of events. Surely, no greater instance of 
this can be found than the fact that the man who clearly recollected 
seeing Napoleon Bonaparte on the quarterdeck of~his naval prison, the 
Bellerophon, in Plymouth Sound, should have listened with a smile to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s “ransom” speech. The story of a man who had been 
a member of the great world from the time when he was a page of the 
Earl of Blessington, at the coronation of George IV. in 1820, and who 
had ‘ridden over the field of Waterloo, and ha:! his boyish share in the 
festivities of the allies in Paris in 1815-16, and who lived for years after 
the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill, must be a stirring one. 
Such a life is a link between one age and another ; but the changes he 
had seen left Lord Tollemache to the last with a breezy, hearty interest 
in the welfare of his country and his family, and not less in that wide 
circle of farm tenantry and labourers whom his far-sighted wisdom had 
practically called into existence. 

Lord Tollemache was born in 1805, and was descended from the. 
Earls of Dysart, many of whom, from the first holder of the title, 
have shown a strongly-marked character. His grandmother was Lady 
Aldborough, a well-known leader of society at the beginning of the- 
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‘century. In his house in St. James’s Square Lord Tollemache used to 
point to a bust of the Duke of Wellington by Nollekens, which the Duke 
sat for in Paris in 1816, and this he said owed its existence to the 
friendly interest shown by Lady Aldborough in young Wellesley when 
his future greatness was undreamt of. At a party in Dublin at which 
Lady Aldborough was present, the future conqueror of Napoleon was 
much ridiculed by his compunions. Her ladyship took his side, and 
was gratefully promised that were it ever in his power he would try to 
make a return for her good offices. She bided her time, and many 
years afterwards, when in Paris, after Waterloo, reminded him of his 
promise, and requested the honour of his bust, a request with which the 
Duke complied, in spite of his well-known repugnance to such things. 
Lord Tollemache’s father was a sailor—Admiral Halliday—who assumed 
by Royal licence his mother’s family name of Tollemache, and it is 
surely not a fanciful conjecture that the love of method and order, 
together with the imperative necessity of being obeyed, accompanied by 
so much generosity and warmth of heart which always distinguished 
Lord Tollemache, are derived from his father’s connection with the 
profession of the sea. 

Admiral Tollemache succeeded in 1821 to the family estates. His 
eldest son, John, then about sixteen years of age, was a very few 
years afterwards, practically installed in the management of the 
property of which, in 1837, he became the proprietor. Lord Tollemache 
frequently remarked that his family owed much to very lucky mar- 
riages. Helmingham, in Suffolk, which came long centuries ago into 
the family with an heiress, is their original home, and is one of the 
most charming and quaint residences in England, if not in Europe. It 
is a perfect specimen of an early Tudor building in brick and stone, of 
the time of Henry VII. The chief peculiarity of the house consists in 
its being closely surrounded by a wide moat, not more than the width 
of a dining table from the outer walls of the building, the entrance 
being by the drawbridge, drawn up nightly now as four hundred years 
ago. In theory the house ought to be very damp, to say nothing or 
being dangerous. Lord Tollemache used to say that one of his friends 
vowed he would never sleep in such a place for fear of fire and the im- 
possibility of escaping. As for damp, it has been found that the 
precious manuscripts and family relics remain there generation after 
generation dry and unharmed. In the park is one of the few herds 
of wild red deer remaining in England. The family tradition is that 
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the deer were there before the park, and have remained from the date of 
its enclosure. A still more charming characteristic of the park are the 
flights of steps over the fence, givihg to the villagers and passers-by 
access to the park and to the cricket and quoit ground, which Lord 
Tollemache maintained for the benefit of his poorer neighbours. 

The Tollemaches’ Cheshire estate also came into the family by a 
marriage into the Wilbraham family, whereby the Tollemaches were 
enriched by the addition of 25,000 acres of land. There was no adequate 
family home in Cheshire, and when Lord Tollemache succeeded to the 
estates he decided on erecting a reproduction, with modifications, of one 
of Edward I.’s castles, and the great pile was built out of stone 
quarried from the hill-side on which it stands, and fitted with timber 
from the woods. The characteristics of the building, inside and out, 
are those of massiveness and simplicity, admirably in keeping with the 
vigorous character of its first master. 

Lord Tollemache was educated privately, going neither to a public 
school nor to college, but he had the advantage of being taught by one 
of the best mathematicians of the day ; and his action on taking charge 
of the property must speedily have shown the dwellers on the estate 
that they had a man of originality and power to deal with. To the end 
of his days Lord Tollemache remained that almost unique production 
amongst the great landowners of this country—a man who looked after 
his own business himself. Every tenant, no matter how humble, whether 
farmer or labourer, always found an open door if he wanted to consult 
with his landlord, and it was in the truest sense that Lord Tollemache 
described his unceasing labours on his estate as “the work of his life.” 
Only a man of first-class business ability could hope to successfully 
manage an estate of 32,000 acres. That Lord Tollemache did this, and 
proved himself a considerate and generous landlord, as well as one 
possessing a keen knowledge of and interest in the details of the occupa- 
tions of his tenantry, whether rich or poor, must be undisputed proof of 
his capacity. 

The Cheshire estate of 25,000 acres had been neglected when, in 
1830, it came under the management of the then John Tollemache, a 
young man of only twenty-five. He has often told ime that the fact of 
the labourers and poor people on the estate being given to poaching and 
other forms of misdoing gave him much anxiety. With a truly wonder- 
ful advance on the ideas of his time and his class, he concluded that he 
could only improve them by infusing more hope into their lives; and 
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then it was he made the momentous determination to apportion definitely 
to each cottager’s house on his property three acres of pasture, on which 
the labourer might keep his cow. The doing of this necessarily involved 
the carving out of multitudes of these cottage holdings from the sur- 
rounding farms, and the process was continued from year to year until 
they numbered close on three hundred. The outlay during sixty years. 
on cottage building alone amounted to 450,000. During the same time- 
the re-building of the farmhouses on the estate was systematically pur- 
sued, and the enormous sum of £230,000 was spent on this object. 

Lord Tollemache’s ideal dairy farm was one of two hundred acres. 
He had in Cheshire more than fifty such on which excellent houses 
and buildings had been erected at a cost of something like £2,500 a- 
piece. Cheese-making was the chief industry of his tenants, in which he: 
took the greatest interest and delight. The erection of the farmhouses: 
was not merely left to the architect and builder, but the shrewd and 
kindly owner interested himself in all the details. He saw plainly 
enough that rents could only be paid by tenantry who had every 
facility for their business, and consequently the portion of the farmhouses 
devoted to cheese-making was fitted with steam-heating apparatus, lifts, 
and every convenience which experience could suggest to facilitate the 
business of the farm. Lying before me is a copy of returns supplying 
most suggestive and interesting particulars of a portion of Lord Tolle- 
mache’s Cheshire estates in 1884. From the landlord’s point of view, and 
indeed from that of the community at large—which has no interest in 
anything but the prosperity of both owners and occupiers of land— 
the most striking thing about this return, dealing with nearly eleven 
thousand acres of land, is the fact that in spite of the agricultural 
depression prevailing at that time in almost as marked a degree as at 
present, the average rental of fifty-two farms of two hundred acres and 
upwards was 41 14s. 7d. per acre; of forty farms of thirty-two acres £2 
per acre; and of fifty farms of nine acres, £2 9s. 10d. peracre. The: 
reason for this unusual state of things was that the property, and the 
tenants upon it, had been so admirably cared for. There had been such 
an outlay upon farm buildings, and so much encouragement had been 
given to an industrious and a conscientious tenantry, that they and their 
landlord had unitedly been able to tide over the disastrous times of 1879 
and the subsequent years. During the whole time of Lord Tollemache’s 
management of his property, he never had a farm unlet upon his hands. 

The wise principle upon which his estates were managed was never: 
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more admirably shown than in the arrangements he planned to enable 
his tenantry in Suffolk, where the occupations were chiefly devoted to 
‘corn-growing, to meet the lowered prices of recent disastrous years. 
We all recollect the satirical tenant in Punch who, when chaffingly con- 
gratulated by his landlord on retiring from his farm to live upon his 
capital, said he preferred living on it himself to letting his landlord do 
so, There can be no question that multitudes of deserving men have 
dragged on a weary existence without any adequate reduction of rents, 
only to lose their farms, and to be replaced by new men at greatly 
lowered rentals. Lord Tollemache was determined that this state of 
things should not prevail upon ‘his property, and very early, before 
they had lost their money by paying rent out of capital, he informed 
his tenants that their rental would be reduced in proportion to the 
price of corn, making the equally fair condition that the rent 
should be again increased with a rising market. Another unusual, but 
truly wise arrangement which he made with his tenantry was what he 
called the Cheshire Lease Note, by which he stipulated that a tenant 
“shall have undisturbed possession of the farm he now holds as my 
tenant for the term of twenty-one years without any increase of rent,” 
but that a tenant might retire from the holding at any time he liked. 
These are surely the principles on which, even now, it would not be too 
late to hope for a revival of agricultural prosperity in this country. 
When Lord Tollemache used to congratulate me banteringly on 
the authorship of Zhree Acres and a Cow, the leaflet I wrote in 1885 
describing the condition of the labourers on his Cheshire property, I was 
accustomed to say that in real truth no one was the author so much as 
himself. I shall never forget how, within an hour of our becoming 
acquainted, with characteristic impetuosity he ordered a carriage in the 
dusk of a March afternoon, and we set forth together for me to make 
my acquaintance with his three-acre-and-a-cow labouring tenants. 
There was no point this good landlord held more strongly than the 
absolute necessity, if the men were to have personal freedom and self- 
respect, of their holding their houses direct from their landlord, and there 
is no point in which the landowners of this country could more profitably 
follow the example of Lord Tollemache. The rent of the labourer’s 
cottage, with three acres of land attached, was £10 per annum, which 
Lord Tollemache considered a sufficient return for the outlay of £250 
which each complete holding of house and land was worth. The cottager, 
besides his cow, kept pigs and poultry, and it would probably be under 
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the mark to say that each of these three hundred men—labourers in 
receipt of the moderate wages of 12s. per week or so—possessed a 
farming capital on his little holding of at least £30. Their wives and 
children were happy and prosperous-looking, and all of this comfort and 
freedom from the wearing anxiety of a poverty-stricken labourer’s house- 
hold arose from the kind thought and far-sighted business ability of the 
good landlord under whose fostering care the system had been built up. 
Lord Tollemache was always very careful to explain that, beyond 
securing each man in the possession of his three-acre holding, no steps 
were taken by him to provide the tenant with money. There was no 
point on which, when I was describing the results of Lord Tollemache’s 
system before the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor, 
more curiosity and doubt was expressed than on this. As Mr. Goschen 
asked me, “ Where did they get the cow?” The true answer is to be 
found in Mr. Mill’s well-known formula on the magic of property. As 
some of the people themselves explained to me, they were willing 
to postpone their marriages unti] the requisite money had been saved. 
Others bought a calf or two, and reared them, and so gradually started 
their farm; and in multitudes of ways these people proved to their 


landlord that it was only a chance they were waiting for to make sure 
of establishing themselves in a solid position. 


In Suffolk the labouring tenantry of Lord Tollemache were equally 
well cared for. He hada strong dislike to the system of allotment- 
fields, his opinion rightly being that a piece of land adjoining a man’s 
house was worth twice as much to him as it would be if half a mile or a 
mile distant. In order to carry out his belief, Lord Tollemache built on 
his Suffolk property at least one hundred and fifty cottages, to each of 
which he attached half an acre of ground. On these plots I have seen 
the finest crops of wheat, beans, potatoes, &c., and great were the added 
means and comfort they afforded to the men who occupied them. 
These revolutionary arrangements, as many people considered them, 
were not effected without dissatisfaction in some quarters, and there is an 
amusing story told of how the tenantry of that day resolved to express, 
by means of a round-robin, their displeasure at the action their landlord 
was taking on behalf of the farm labourers, and their intention to throw 
up their farms unless he fell in with their views ; but better counsels 
prevailed, and to this day, in Cheshire and in Suffolk, nearly five 
hundred labourers are rejoicing in the occupation of three acres of grass 
land, or half an acre of arable, together with a comfortable cottage. 


VoL. IX.—No., 52. 
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Another marked feature in Lord Tollemache’s character was his 
strong disapproval of the preservation of game, and for many years he 
had no game upon his property. A few rabbits for sick tenantry were 
all that he attempted to keep in Cheshire, and once, on being told that 
some poachers had been seen on his estate, he merely remarked that 
they would have such poor sport he was quite sure they would soon be 
tired of it. 

Another rule which greatly conduced to the advantage of his 
neighbours and the community was Lord Tollemache’s rule of allowing 
any respectable person to hire an acre of land on which to build a house 
on a ninety-nine, or a nine hundred and ninety-nine years’ lease. As 

-he remarked once in my hearing, “ People are what I want on my 
estate.” What a lamentable pity that more landlords are not as wise 
and wide-hearted as this one! 

Lord Tollemache was a practical friend to education, in this not 
differing from many other great landlords ; but his striking originality 
and independence of character came out in the arrangements he made, 
in order that no offence should be given to the consciences of Dissenters, 
that the Church Catechism should be excluded from the religious 
exercises of the schools he established. He urged that the children 
of the tenant farmers and labourers might well attend the same school, 
and sent his own boys to the school by way of example, and retained 
them there for a considerable period. Although an earnest Churchman, 
Lord Tollemache held in respect all forms of sincere belief, and in 
nothing was this better shown than in his assisting in the restoration 
and rebuilding of Dissenting chapels upon his property, and his 
invariable practice of giving the land which he was satisfied was 
wequired for buildings for Divine worship. It can readily be under- 
stood that this independence would give offence to worthy people, 
amongst whom some clergymen would naturally be found. He was 
always strongly opposed to anything like clerical dictation, and in this, 
as in other things, his combined masterfulness and kindness of heart 
won its own way. The energetic master (Mr. Wm. Bailey) of the 
school at Bunbury, in Cheshire, in which Lord Tollemache was warmly 
interested, has furnished me with some very suggestive particulars 
bearing on the value of the mingling of boys of varied social grades 
in the same school. At the time my visit was made the school was 
composed as follows: Gentlemen’s sons, 10; farmers’ and shopkeepers’, 
40; labourers’, 102; the top boy, aged thirteen, being the son of a 
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bricklayer. Two-thirds of the scholars were children of Dissenters ; and 
three-quarters of an hour every day was given to religious instruction. 
Towards the building of the schoolroom old scholars had contributed 
£170; and the schoolmaster wrote that three of his old boys gave 
valuable prizes for the best attendance, and one, who is in Chili, had for 
the last twelve years given a silver watch. This school was remark- 
able for its good attendance, and I was informed that no boy ever 
carried off one of the attendance prizes if he had been absent even once 
in three years. One pleasing consequence of boys of different social 
standing being associated together was the interest they took in each 
other in after life, and it is frequently found that the more prosperous 
boys find places afterwards for their working class companions. During 
the whole period of twenty-eight years which the school had been estab- 
lished at the time of my visit (1884), one-third of those attending were 
the sons of fathers above the rank of working men. I have recited 
these particulars as they throw an interesting side-light on the results 
of Lord Tollemache’s robust common-sense and absence of pretension 
and mere caste feeling. 

The acquisition of land by local authorities, by compulsion if 
necessary, for providing allotments and small holdings, is now one of the 
commonplaces of politics, but in 1885, immediately after Mr. Gladstone 
had given the labourers the vote, the case was far different. Lord Tolle- 
mache had shown very early in his life belief in the righteousness of 
enabling the labourer to have a second string to his bow in the shape of 
three acres of grass land attached to his home, and when the Franchise 
Act of 1884 was passed he at once allowed me to make known by letters 
in the Zzmes and other newspapers, that, in his opinion, the time 
had come when it would be folly on the part of the landowners of 
England not to unite, by voluntary means if possible, to supply the 
labourers on their estates with land. How few landlords there are to 
this day who voluntarily arrange for all the labourers on their estates to 
occupy as much as half an acre of arable or three acres of grass land! 
Remonstrances against the Radical policy with regard to the provision 
of allotments to which he was lending the powerful sanction of his name, 
showered down'upon him from all quarters, and he frequently showed 
me with amusement letters from: great landowners and men of high 
degree, solemnly warning him of the dangers he was incurring for the 
class to which he belonged. But, as he wisely said, they would: soon 
find out that he was the best friend of his class the landowners had. 
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How abundantly has the event proved, in the approval given by men of 
all parties to the compulsory provision of land for allotments, that Lord 
Tollemache was right and his timid cousellors were wrong. 

In politics, it need hardly be said, Lord Tollemache was what is 
called a staunch Conservative. Indeed, he was fond of making the joking 
assertion that he was a “narrow-minded, bigoted old Tory.” It is an 
interesting comment on this that at a public meeting in the Birmingham 
Town Hall, Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in approval of Lord Tollemache’s 
action in providing allotments, referred to him, of course only from 
general report, as a “ bitter Tory,” but Mr. Bright, who was sitting by his 
side, pulled his coat tails, saying “ No, no.” As a matter of fact, Lord 
Tollemache sat as one of the Conservative members for Cheshire from 
1841 to 1872. During this time he was one of the largest, if not the 
greatest, landholder among the untitled squirearchy of England, a 
position which, in some ways, must have had attractions superior to 
those belonging to the peerage conferred upon him at the hands of Mr. 
Disraeli in 1876. His Conservatism was always of a moderate and con- 
ciliatory type. He had, as a young man, given much offence to his 
political friends in 1832 by supporting the principle of Earl Grey’s Reform 
Bill, on the ground that a dangerous revolutionary feeling would certainly 
develop amongst the populations of the large towns if they were denied 
their fair share of political power. It was the same statesmanlike recog- 
nition of the altered political condition of the country which dictated 
Lord Tollemache’s remarkable action with regard to allotments and 
small holdings. Writing to me in 1885, he says :— 


“It appears that we are advancing rapidly to a democracy. All we must 
hope and trust is, that whatever happens, it will be conducive to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the mass of the people, and if so, no one ought to 
complain.” 


This brief sentence clearly shows the freedom of Lord Tollemache’s 
mind from the selfish timidity which has too often characterised the 
land-owning class to which he belonged. 

It was quickly apparent that the leaders of the labourers on whom 
the vote had been conferred by Mr. Gladstone’s Suffrage Act of 1884 
were resolved to assert their right to a share in the cultivation of the 
soil on their own account. Lord Tollemache, more than any of the 
other landowners, had long recognised the existence of this moral 
claim, and in 1885, replying to a letter in which I had urged upon him 
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the view that local authorities should be allowed to acquire land for 
allotments, he replied as follows :— 


“ The idea of local authorities letting land to labourers is a large question, 
and should not be dealt with hastily ; but nevertheless, if landowners will not 
arrange, as it is to be hoped they soon will, for respectable men of all classes 
to occupy land, some other way of effecting this object must be thought of and 
carried out.” 


A little earlier in the same year, with his hearty sanction and 
approval, I had written the leaflet, to be afterwards so widely known, 
Three Acres and a Cow. 1 had returned from each succeeding visit 
to Lord Tollemache’s allotments with a growing feeling that the benefits 
enjoyed by the labourers on his estate ought to be shared by the multitude 
of poor people in all parts of England who were living in penury and 
distress from the fact that they were denied access to the land. I could 
not rest until I had penned a description of what I had seen in Cheshire, 
which I longed might find its way to the ear of the new voters and of 
the public. The fulfilment of this desire was found in the adoption of 
the name of my leaflet, by friend and foe alike, as the watchword of the 
victorious policy of land for the labourer. ‘Three Acres and a Cow,” 
whether as a cry or a leaflet, proved popular beyond its author’s most 
ardent hopes, and as embodying Lord Tollemache’s far-sighted policy in 
dealing with the labourers upon his estate, will probably remain preserved 
in the contemporary records of the times in which we live. In the agi- 
tation preceding the General Election of 1885 this leaflet, and the con- 
troversies arising out of it, were brought into active prominence, and it 
will be recollected that the Government of Lord: Salisbury was ejected 
from office in 1886 on what is known as the “ Three Acres and a Cow 
Amendment” of Mr. Jesse Collings, by the newly-elected Parliament, in 
which were to be found large numbers of Liberal members who had 
been returned pledged to a Radical policy of dealing with the land. 

Lord Tollemache took the liveliest interest in the progress of the 
movement, and as early as 1883, before the passing of the Franchise 
Bill, he separated himself from the mass of the landowners of the 
country, whether Liberal or Tory, by writing to me as follows :— 


“Railway directors and dock trustees are given compulsory powers for the - 
purchase of land to enable them to carry out undertakings for the advantage of 
the public, and for this reason local authorities might be given the same powers 
for promoting the comfort and welfare of the middle and labouring classes of 
the district.” 
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This statement, when published in the Zzmes, brought upon Lord 
Tollemache many remonstrances. The Landowners’ Voluntary Allot- 
ments Association, with which Lord Onslow was honourably connected, 
endeavoured to secure the adhesion of the landowners to the idea of a 
voluntary provision of allotments which should prevent the necessity of 
a compulsory measure. Lord Tollemache was not unwilling to back up 
this movement by any means in his power, though he wrote to me, “I 
have no great confidence in the success of these proceedings”; and at a 
later period, “I am greatly disheartened at the answers I have received. 
Landowners cannot at present see that the more they make the new 
voters owners and holders of land the safer their position will be.” 

Immediate Government action on the subject of allotments was pre- 
vented by the Home Rule agitation of 1886, and until the Spalding 
election of 1887—when Mr. Halley Stewart defeated the Govern- 
ment Tory candidate, the late Admiral Sir George Tryon, on 
the cry for allotments—there was no public evidence that the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with the matter on the principle of granting 
compulsory powers in the last resort for the provision of allotments. 
Up to that date Lord Tollemache, who was actively interesting him- 
self in the matter, wrote to me that he considered the views of 
members of Lord Salisbury’s Government on the Allotments Question 
as shown by their speeches on a motion of Lord Dunraven’s with respect 
to this subject, so inadequate that he hoped they would do nothing that 
Session. The defeat at Spalding early in July may or may not have 
developed the opinions of the Government with regard to this question, 
but, at any rate, before the end of July a measure was introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Chaplin, who had led the opposition to 
the principle it embodied in February of 1886. Many of Lord 
Tollemache’s friends were concerned and annoyed at the distinct line he 
took with regard to the compulsory provision of allotments, but, as 
everyone who had known him would foresee, he remained firm to his 
convictions, and had the satisfaction of seeing the Conservative party 
everywhere, and in many cases successfully, claim the confidence of the 
labourers on the ground that their party had given substantial proof of 
their interest in allotments by what friend and foe alike now recognise as 
the imperfect measure of 1887. 

All his life Lord Tollemache was a well-known figure in society. 
From the date of his first visit to Paris with his father in 1816, when 

e was only eleven years of age, he enjoyed the opportunity of making 
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acquaintances amongst the best known and most eminent people of the 
times in which he lived. As is stated in a brief memoir by his surviving 
brother, which I have had the privilege of making use of for these notes, 
he was very observant, eager for information, and had a very retentive 
memory. Added to this, he was an admirable story-teller, and at his 
own table one of those charming. hosts who could, without the least 
apparent difficulty, keep telling good stories and maintaining the life 
and interest of the company. III health was a thing apparently almost 
unknown to him. He wrote me in 1886, in his eighty-first year, that he 
was bedridden, he believed forthe first time in his life, and then it was, 
happily, only for a short time. At that date, when on a visit to him and 
Lady Tollemache, I was greatly amused by the characteristic im- 
petuosity with which we drove from one farmhouse or cottage to 
another. He was immensely fond of: his horses, and they were all very 
beautiful creatures, of a uniform dark chestnut colour, and it was his 
practice until late in life to bait them himself every morning. One of 
his sons writes to me: “ He was very fond of domestic animals, of which 
they were almost peculiarly sensible. Perhaps it was his fearless will, 
associated with kindness. He had an exceptional influence over refrac- 
tory dogs and horses, and till late in life it was a delight to him to 
subdue the latter.” 

On the occasion to which I have alluded, we started from Peckforton 
Castle in a high gig (Lord Tollemache taking the reins), with an 
extremely pretty and lively young chestnut between the shafts. Behind 
sat a groom, holding the halter of another equally lively chestnut, but 
without any harness. How many miles we went that morning I did not 
attempt to calculate, but Lord Tollemache’s driving, even in his eighty- 
first year, was extremely good and very fast. On our return journey 
I discovered the use of the second horse, which was put into the shafts, 
and the one that had drawn us on our setting out, trotted behind, and 
thus we accomplished our return to the castle at the same dashing pace 
with which we set out. 

When a young man Lord Tollemache was a very quick runner, and 
was one of the most noted sprinters of his day, and he was once matched 
against the famous professional Macnamara. Ata dinner party a gen- 
tleman offered to back Macnamara against anyone at one hundred and 
twenty yards. The wager was taken up by Mr. Vade-Walpole, who 
said he would bring a gentleman to run the professional. The match 
was brought off at Lord’s, Macnamara coming in a four-in-hand, 
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Walpole driving up with young Tollemache inacab. Tollemache ran 
the professional twice, beating him on both occasions. 

Lord Tollemache made~a tour of agricultural inquiry through the 
farming districts of the United States in 1849, and on his return told a 
humorous story of his experience on the Ohio river. In going up the 
stream all possible steam was put on to force the vessel over the banks 
which obstructed the river. Lord Tollemache expressed his surprise to 
the captain as to how he could put so much steam on with safety. The 
captain replied, “Stranger, I guess you smoke?” “No,I don’t.” “I 
guess you chaw?” “No, I don’t do that either.” “Wal, I both smoke 
and chaw, and when I smoke I spit, and when I spit, I spit on the biler, 
and if I see that fizz I say ‘ Steam off.’” 

Nowhere were the excellent qualities of Lord Tollemache so apparent 
as at home, and amongst his family and friends, where he was regarded 
with uncommon and deep affection. He was emphatically not a man 
who made great outward show. After his elevation to the peerage, no 
coronet or sign of higher rank was allowed to be displayed on his 
carriages, note paper, &c. Another trait was the studious plainness of 
his servants’ liveries. In every way, whilst taking the position of a man 
of rank and great possessions, he maintained an attitude of consistent 
simplicity and consideration for others, an amusing instance of which 
has been related by his brother. One day at Peckforton, he came down 
earlier than was his wont, and happened to look into the drawing-room. 
He found the room “ not done,” and littered with brushes and dusters, 
Extremely displeased, he rang the bell impetuously, and the inculpated 
housemaid was summoned, but when she appeared, instead of adminis- 
tering the intended rebuke, he apologised to her for coming into the 
room so early, and was so full of excuses for his untimely visit that she 
said at last : “ Pray don’t mention it, my lord.” 

One of the last incidents of interest in his life occurred during a visit 
to Hyéres in 1890. He wrote to me a few months before his death, 
saying :— 


“J hate living abroad, and love residing in Suffolk or Cheshire, but this 
place was interesting to me as it was only nine or ten miles from the magnificent 
naval arsenal of Toulon, which, by an order from Paris, I was shown thoroughly 
and to the best advantage. A guard of the French navy in full uniform accom- 
panied me over the dockyard.” 


This unlooked for attention apparently arose out of the fact that Lord 
Tollemache’s father was one of the commanders in the squadron which 
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blockaded Toulon in 1810. What ages to our modern ideas separate the 
two dates, and yet the personal experience of one man’s life included 
them both ! 

Lord Tollemache’s vigour remained to the last. Cheery and indomit- 
able, averse to the indulgences which younger men take as a matter 
of course, Lord Tollemache set out in a biting wind in November, 1890, 
for a long drive inan open gig, to inspect a brass he had caused to be pre- 
pared in memory of his lately deceased brother Philip. It was, alas, to be 
his last drive. The cold proved too much even for his robust constitution, 
and after a brief illness the revered husband and father was taken from 
a sorrowing group of relatives, and a wider circle of tenantry, who, 
farmers and labourers alike, mourned over the loss of no common friend 
and benefactor. The final scene, when he was borne to the tomb of 
his ancestors, and reverently carried on .that last solemn journey 
on the shoulders of his sons, alike in its beauty and simplicity was 
touching, and characteristic in no common degree of tais noble-hearted, 
simple-minded, imperiously-willed, and yet loving and beloved English 
squire and landlord. 


FREDERIC IMPEY. 
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EHEARSALS at the Comédie-Frangaise differ all round from 
R those at any other French theatre. The successors of Beau- 
vallet, Firmin, Joanny, Geffroy, Mlle. Mars and Rachel, though they are 
perhaps not as painstaking as were their predecessors, do not “begin to 
run round the furniture before they are letter-perfect, and do not presume 
to learn their text while rehearsing,” as M. Legouvé would say. With 
them the work of “collating” is a serious business, and is not merely 
intended as a hunt after the mistakes of the copyist, literal and other- 
wise. To begin with, they are never in a hurry at the Coméddie- 
Francaise. The most signal failure of a new play, which would drive 
ordinary managers frantic in their search after a more or less promising 
stop-gap, leaves the Comédie-Frangaise perfectly unconcerned. I have 
already pointed out that the most startling success is not allowed to en- 
croach upon the véfertocre for more than two or, three nights a week; 
and that répertoire is so vast and varied as to admit of any delay in the 
production of a novelty without impairing the finances of the institution ; 
apart from the well-known fact that revivals have often proved more 
profitable than new ventures. 

The “collating” is done in the green-room of the theatre. The 
author receives an intimation that his play is about to be “cast and 
underlined,” and on the day appointed, he repairs to the Comédie with a 
clean copy of his work, executed by Enouf or Leduc, and divided into 
as many parts as there are acts ; each part being stitched ina grey or 
blue paper cover, according to the office where the work was copied. The 
stage directions are underlined in red ink. In addition to these parts, he has 
a number of smaller paper-covered books of oblong shape. They are 
the actors’ parts, with their cues. This time he reads his work to those 
whom, in conjunction with the administrator-general, he has selected to 
represent the dramatis persone ; after that he casts his piece, or, to use 
the French term, proceeds to “la distribution des rdles.” The task is 
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both delicate and difficult, and nowhere more so than at the “ House of 
Moliére,” where the motto of the pensionnzires is—‘Ote-toi de la 
que je m’y mette,” and that of the sociétaires—“ J’y suis, j’y reste.” 

Next day the work of collating begins. The actors read their text 
from the vé/es supplied to them, and the prompter or stage manager—or, 
in rare instances, the author himself—checks the mistakes that may have 
crept in from the original MSS., for the copyist is no more infallible 
now than he was in Cicero’s time. The blunders are often highly divert- 
ing, but the reader himself is profoundly unconscious of them, “he 
reads what’s on his vé/e.” “ Whatin the name of sense are you saying?” 
asks the manager, trying to keep serious amidst the violent laughter of 
those around. “I am saying what’s on my ré/e,” is the phlegmatic reply. 

In days gone by this “collating ” was repeated a dozen and even a 
score of times at nearly every good theatre in Paris ; it made the actors 
familiar not only with their own parts, but with all those of their fellow- 
actors ; it gave them a complete insight into the whole of the story and 
its working out before the real work of rehearsing began. At present the 
custom has been allowed to lapse everywhere except at the Coméddie- 
Francaise. The system has many advantages, not the least among 
them being the time it affords M. Claretie to elaborate his plans with 
regard to scenery, dresses, and properties. The reader is already aware 
that the first-named are stored on the Boulevard Bineau, outside the 
gates of Paris ; but, immense as is the stock, very little of it is utilised for 
atiew production. There is no need to sing the praises of such eminent 
scenic artists as MM. Rubé, Chaperon, Lavastre, Robbechi, etc., least of 
all to institute comparisons between them and our English scene- 
painters. Both arrive at the same results, though by different means. 

I have before me several notes taken from various MSS., dealing 
with the question of scenery, dresses, and properties of the French stage 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The MSS. are in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Want of space prevents my quoting from them 
at length, but a few lines will be sufficient to show how the above ques- 
tion was understood then. As a rule—the comedies of Moliére were 
the exception—the stage represented a palace, or a room—* un palais a 
volonté” or “une chambre a quatre portes,” as the original has it. The 
first was used as the framework for heroic tragedy, no matter whether 
the scene was laid in Greece, Rome, or elsewhere ; the second when 
less exalted personages had to be shown “ in their habit as they lived.” 
They might be Spaniards, as in Corneille’s Cid, where the action of 
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the whole of the five acts is unfolded in the said “ room with four doors,” 
or Assyrians : the local colour of their surroundings was of no import- 
ance, the play was the thing. And when the French comedians, stimu- 
lated by the example of the Opéra, do make an attenipt at a little more 
accuracy, they take care to emulate the thrift of which Hamlet speaks. 
[In 1702 they order a new set of scenery for a tragedy, entitled 
Montezume, but with the express proviso that it shall be “aussi peu 
Mexicain que possible” (textual), so that it may be used for other 
tragedies. We have all smiled at Mr. Vincent Crummles’ commission 
to Nicholas Nickleby “ to write a play round a pump,” but the English- 
man was after all but an unconscious plagiarist. Moliére’s Psyché 
was written for the express purpose of utilising a magnificent set 
representing the “lower regions,” which had been originally painted for 
the Italian opera Ercole Amante, performed before Cardinal Mazarin. 
“Whatever happens has happened before.” The late Mr. Wills capped 
the exploits of Molitre and Crummles when he wrote “ The Man 
o Airlie” round a statue he himself had modelled. Mr. Wills took 
the main idea of his story from Holtei’s Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab, 
and I have no fault to find with that, for I agree with Moliére that a 
dramatist “ peut prendre son bien ot il le trouve,” but I object to his 
taking “son mal 1a ot il ne le trouve pas.” 

To return to my subject. The indifference to topographical and 
chronological accuracy in the matter of scenery continued to prevail 
as late as the most flourishing period of Scribean comedy. The 
Comédie-Francaise, thanks to the persistent efforts of the masters of the 
Romanticist school, was perhaps not so flagrantly ridiculous in that 
respect as the rest of the Paris theatres, but the difference was one of 
degree rather than of kind. With the advent of M. Arsene Houssaye, 
the first serious blow at the old-fashioned system of “ making things do” 
was aimed. Since then the Comédie-Francaise has pursued a steadily 
progressive policy; but I have an idea that in the matter of scenic 
reform England has outstripped her nearest Continental neighbour— 
nay, the French will tell one that we “are overdoing the thing.” In 
the present instance,I am not called upon to decide who is right; I 
fancy the question might be solved by a conscientious examination of 
the respective values of “realism” and “ impressionism.” 

As a rule, on the very day the author reads his play to its future 
interpreters, a clean copy of it is handed to MM. Bianchini, Devoir 
and Dérélot. M. Bianchini, though comparatively young, is the designer 
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of costumes in ordinary, both to the Comédie-Francaise and the Opéra ; 
M. Devoir is the stage carpenter in chief at the “ House of Moliére,” and 
M. Dérélot is the head “ property man.” I will deal with the last-named 
person first, because, for many reasons, he is to me the most interesting 
of the three. He is the custodian of the most unique collection of 
bric-a-brac in the world, not so valuable from a monetary and anti-+ 
quarian point of view as that of the late M. Spitzer, but infinitely more 
interesting from a purely human one, each “prop” having a history 
attached to it, apart from that of its maker. Take, for instance, that 
bell in the corner of his largest room; well, it is the bell belonging 
to the Church of Saint-Germain 1!’ Auxerrois, which gave the signal 
for the slaughter of the Huguenots on that terrible night of August 
24th, 1572. As a matter of course, its genuineness has been contested on 
the ground that during the Revolution the bells of all the churches in 
Paris were converted into cannon, which objection has been met with 
the counter statement of several competent antiquaries to the effect that 
there was oz exception to this wholesale conversion—that of the bell 
of Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois. According to them, Joseph Chénier, 
whose play of Charles ]X. had caused such a profound anti-monarchical 


‘’ sensation, asked for the said bell in order to heighten the realism of his 


piece, and his request was granted in virtue of the services he had 
rendered to the cause of the emancipation of mankind. Personally, I 
believe the story and the bell to be genuine. Then there is the piano 
which figures so prominently in MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s Rantzau. 
The absence of M. Coquelin azné during the visit of the Comédie- 
Francaise deprived us of the pleasure of seeing the piece, but those who 
have seen Mascagni’s opera, founded on the same, will remember that 
the action is laid in the late twenties. The difficulty was to find the 
piano of the period. In vain all kinds of stratagems were suggested, 
among others, to have one manufactured expressly, for the late M. Perrin 
would be satisfied with nothing but the real thing, or at least a very 
close simulacrum. M. Perrin, who was, as I have already remarked in 
these articles, a man of few words, listened most attentively to all the 
suggestions, a grim smile playing on hislips. ‘‘ There is but one objec- 
tion to what you say,” he replied at last ; “ where will you get the model 
to copy from? Consult any piano manufacturer who knows his busi- 
ness, and he will tell you that the difference between the instrument of 
to-day and that of sixty years ago does not lie so much in the outside 
as inside. An old engraving, therefore, would not advance you in the 
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least. And if you did get a genuine model, would it not be more sen- 
sible to buy it or borrow it, and so save unnecessary trouble?” There is 
one member of the Comédie-Francaise upon. whom words of wisdom are 
never lost—M. Got. He forthwith began to consult some of the friends 
of his youth, giving them an exact description of what he wanted; one 
of these, a lady, remembered having learnt her scales on such an instru- 
ment, but at the death of her mothéer,when she had already set up house- 
keeping for herself, she had parted with it to a young musician who 
since then had made a name, but who, alas, was also in the sere and 
yellow leaf. By dint of cudgelling his brain, the superannuated com- 
poser managed to recollect having disposed of the piano years ago to a 
convent. He offered to give Got a letter of introduction to the Lady 
Superior ; and provided with these credentials the comedian made his way 
to the Rue d’Enfert-Rochereau. “The moment I had rung the bell,” 
said M. Got, “I felt like taking to my heels, it seemed to awaken the 
echoes far and near, but while I was making up my mind a key was 
turned in the door and I found myself confronted with a Sister, who told 
me to wait in the courtyard while she took the letter to the Superior. In 
a few moments she returned. ‘Monsieur has come for the piano,’ she 
remarked, taking stock of me as if I were some strange, outlandish 
animal. ‘ If you will come along with me, the Superior will show it 
you.’ On the threshold of the inner building, in fact, the Superior stood 
waiting for me, and she took me through a couple of seemingly endless 
passages, with a great number of doors on each side—the doors of the 
nuns’ cells, as I discovered afterwards—while another Sister came behind 
making a terrific noise all the time with a large bell she carried. For 
the life of me I could not make out what that constant clanging meant, 
until I suddenly remembered the wording of the musician’s letter : 
‘I have the honour to present to you M. Got, of the Comédie- 
Francaise, who would like to buy my old piano, of which 
he stands in the most urgent need.’ To these ‘simple souls, 
I was an actor, and as such excommunicated by the Church, 
and everyone who could, had to get out of my way. That’s why the 
bell kept clanging, for, my eyes having been opened, I immediately 
noticed the what I may call ‘spasmodic’ closing of several doors as 
I went along. Instinctively I hung my head, not from shame, but to 
discover whether there might not be some faint odour of sulphur about 
me. At last we got to a small room with a grand piano in it, but not 
at all the piano of M. Perrin’s dreams. Its age was right enough, but 
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there was no individuality about it. It might do as a makeshift, and 
I asked the price. I was told five hundred francs. I shook my head and 
remarked that a drzc-d-brac dealer would have asked me about twenty 
francs. ‘ That may be,’ replied the Lady Superior, ‘ but you would have 
to find it first, and your friend says that you stand zz urgent need of it.” 
The worthy lady had evidently an eye to the main chance ; but I did 
not feel justified in spending the money, and asked to be allowed to 
consider the matter. It was well I did, for on my return through the 
solitary passages—still accompanied by the bell—I caught a glimpse in 
an open room of another instrament, very rickety and dusty, emitting 
a plaintive, jingling sound ; this instrument I bought eventually at about 
a tenth of the price asked for the other. It appears that that was the 
correct piano. It was done up a bit and finally figured in the second act of 
Les Rantzau. Perrin was delighted, and so was I; but I'll go no more 
expeditions of that kind. I do not mind the bell, but I object to the 
greed of ‘those simple souls.’ ” 

Among the minor properties there are two spades, which, to the 
amateur Darwin, should be as interesting as the armour in the Tower. 
In 1845 M. Ernest Legouvé wrote a tragedy for the Comédie-Fran- 
caise, entitled Guerrero, ou la Trahison, in which Beauvallet played the 
title vile. At the beginning of the third act Guerrero “enters ” spade 
in hand. When the rehearsals were well on their way, the actor asked 
M. Dérélot’s predecessor for a spade. “A spade, Monsieur Beauvallet,” 
was the answer; “I doubt whether we have such a thing. Stay, I 
fancy I have seen one somewhere, I’ll try to find it for you.” Ina few 
moments the “ property man ” returned with a formidable, heavy imple- 
ment, which Beauvallet found it impossible to handle. “Where did you 
get this from?” asked the actor. “It’s the spade that was used in La 
Mort d’ Abel,” replied the other. La Mort d’ Abel was one of the 
tragedies written by M. Legouvé’s father. “I can’t manage that spade,” 
laughed Beauvallet, “I am not strong enough.” A second one had to. 
be provided, so that the property-rooms of the Comédie-Francaise con- 
tain two, the one used in the sire’s piece, the other in the son’s. 

It would have been well, perhaps, if the Comédie had always been 
as careful not to part with apparently valueless properties ; they would 
not be fretting their hearts out each time they play Les Précieuses 
Ridicules as they do now. The reader will remember that in the 
eighth scene Mascarille has himself carried on to the stage in a sedan 
chair. Well, years ago they had a conveyance of that kind which was a 
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least. And if you did get a genuine model, would it not be more sen- 
sible to buy it or borrow it, and so save unnecessary trouble?” There is 
one member of the Comédie-Francaise upon whom words of wisdom are 
never lost—M. Got. He forthwith began to consult some of the friends 
of his youth, giving them an exact description of what he wanted; one 
of these, a lady, remembered having learnt her scales on such an instru- 
ment, but at the death of her mother,when she had already set up house- 
keeping for herself, she had parted with it to a young musician who 
since then had made a name, but who, alas, was also in the sere and 
yellow leaf. By dint of cudgelling his brain, the superannuated com- 
poser managed to recollect having disposed of the piano years ago toa 
convent. He offered to give Got a letter of introduction to the Lady 
Superior ; and provided with these credentials the comedian made his way 
to the Rue d’Enfert-Rochereau. “The moment I had rung the bell,” 
said M. Got, “I felt like taking to my heels, it seemed to awaken the 
echoes far and near, but while I was making up my mind a key was 
turned in the door and I found myself confronted with a Sister, who told 
me to wait in the courtyard while she took the letter to the Superior. In 
a few moments she returned. ‘ Monsieur has come for the piano,’ she 
remarked, taking stock of me as if I were some strange, outlandish 
animal. ‘ If you will come along with me, the Superior will show it 
you.’ On the threshold of the inner building, in fact, the Superior stood 
waiting for me, and she took me through a couple of seemingly endless 
passages, with a great number of doors on each side—the doors of the 
nuns’ cells, as I discovered afterwards—while another Sister came behind 
making a terrific noise all the time with a large bell she carried. For 
the life of me I could not make out what that constant clanging meant, 
until I suddenly remembered the wording of the musician’s letter : 
‘I have the honour to present to you M. Got, of the Comédie- 
Francaise, who would like to buy my old piano, of which 
he stands in the most urgent need.’ To these ‘simple souls, 
I was an actor, and as such excommunicated by the Church, 
and everyone who could, had to get out of my way. That’s why the 
bell kept clanging, for, my eyes having been opened, I immediately 
noticed the what I may call ‘spasmodic’ closing of several doors as 
I went along. Instinctively I hung my head, not from shame, but to 
discover whether there might not be some faint odour of sulphur about 
me. At last we got toa small room with a grand piano in it, but not 
at all the piano of M. Perrin’s dreams. Its age was right enough, but 
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there was no individuality about it. It might do as a makeshift, and 
I asked the price. I was told five hundred francs. I shook my head and 
remarked that a 4rzc-d-brac dealer would have asked me about twenty 
francs. ‘ That may be, replied the Lady Superior, ‘ but you would have 
to find it first, and your friend says that you stand zz urgent need of it.” 
The worthy lady had evidently an eye to the main chance ; but I did 
not feel justified in spending the money, and asked to be allowed to 
consider the matter. It was well I did, for on my return through the 
solitary passages—still accompanied by the bell—I caught a glimpse in 
an open room of another instrument, very rickety and dusty, emitting 
a plaintive, jingling sound ; this instrument I bought eventually at about 
a tenth of the price asked for the other. It appears that that was the 
correct piano. It was done up a bit and finally figured in the second act of 
Les Rantzau. Perrin was delighted, and so was I; but I'll go no more 
expeditions of that kind. I do not mind the bell, but I object to the 
greed of ‘those simple souls.’ ” 

Among the minor properties there are two spades, which, to the 
amateur Darwin, should be as interesting as the armour in the Tower. 
In 1845 M. Ernest Legouvé wrote a tragedy for the Comédie-Fran- 
caise, entitled Guerrero, ou la Trahison, in which Beauvallet played the 
title ré/e. At the beginning of the third act Guerrero “enters ” spade 
in hand. When the rehearsals were well on their way, the actor asked 
M. Dérélot’s predecessor for a spade. “A spade, Monsieur Beauvallet,” 
was the answer; “I doubt whether we have such a thing. Stay, I 
fancy I have seen one somewhere, I'll try to find it for you.” Ina few 
moments the “ property man” returned with a formidable, heavy imple- 
ment, which Beauvallet found it impossible to handle. “Where did you 
get this from?” asked the actor. “It’s the spade that was used in La 
Mort d’ Abel,’ replied the other. La Mort d’Abel was one of the 
tragedies written by M. Legouve’s father. “I can’t manage that spade,” 
laughed Beauvallet, “I am not strong enough.” A second one had to. 
be provided, so that the property-rooms of the Comédie-Frangaise con- 
tain two, the one used in the sire’s piece, the other in the son’s. 

It would have been well, perhaps, if the Comédie had always been 
as careful not to part with apparently valueless properties ; they would 
not be fretting their hearts out each time they play Les Précteuses 
Ridicules as they do now. The reader will remember that in the 
eighth scene Mascarille has himself carried on to the stage in a sedan 
chair. Well, years ago they had a conveyance of that kind which was a 
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positive eyesore to everyone. It was elegant enough as regards shape, 
but it was coated with a uniform layer of brownish yellow, which made 
everyone wince. It was, moreover, tumbling to pieces, and one day the 
fiat went forth that it should be burnt or sold, they did not care which. 
They elected to replace it by an unqualified sham of painted canvas, 
which was accordingly done, and the wooden contrivance sold to a 
second-hand furniture dealer, who was, however, more logical than all 
the comedians put together. With the greatest apparent unconcern he 
managed to ascertain the date of the acquisition of the sedan chair by 
the Comédie-Frangaise, and he found that it must have been in their 
possession for at least a hundred years. He was sufficiently well 
educated to know that during the whole of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the grand seigneurs of the Court were in the habit 
of making the actors presents of their wardrobes, and he argued that 
the terrible brownish-yellow sedan chair would have been as much an 
eyesore to them as to the company. He argued, furthermore, that in those 
days each noble had ut least a couple of those vehicles, and some of them 
of great artistic value, and that when they made room for carriages, they 
could not have been all destroyed. He came to the conclusion that at the 
worst he did not risk much in trying to remove the coat of horrid paint, 
and verily he had his reward, for beneath it he found a series of 
delightful medallions, signed by no less a master than Boucher. 

These and a hundred other stories may be gathered by those curious 
in such matters from M. Dérélot, whose ideas on the realistic drama, in 
so far as they affect his own department, would repay transcribing in 
full. He is an avowed opponent of cardboard and papier-maché 
adjuncts, especially when their size admits of using genuine ones. He 
has the most wonderful collection of anecdotes relating to comic and 
serious accidents and incidents due to defective properties, but his trump 
card is the account of the premiére of Piron’s Callisthéne (1730), which 
failed through the culpable neglect of the property man. The dagger 
presented by Lysimaque to Callisthéne having come to pieces at the 
critical moment, the former was compelled to hand it to the latter in 
four different bits. Callisthéne had absolutely a “handful,” and went on 
declaiming as if nothing had happened; then, before trying to kill 
himself in another way, he deliberately stopped, and endeavoured 
to put the thing together; which attempt having failed he flung 
the fragments of the weapon away, and accomplished his fell design by 
striking himself a violent blow on the chest in the region of the heart. 
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Consequently M. Dérélot’s pistols rarely miss fire, his daggers never 
come to pieces, the furniture of which he has charge also never gives way 
under anyone’s weight, for though it may have been used as late as the 
previous night, M. Dérélot will not allow it to be “put on” a second 
time without a personal or, rather, a vicarious test, which he personally 
superintends. M. Sylvain, Mmes. Pauline Grainger and Blanche Pier- 
son are invited to “try their weight,’ and in their absence the 
“ best built” scene-shifters or costumiers. And yet the only accident 
recorded during M. Deérélot’s reign happened to Mlle. Emilie 
Broissat. Thereupon, he grew very wroth, and was heard. to express his 
satisfaction at Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s secession, “for after that it’s no 
use trying to make sure of anything.” Nor will M. Dérélot suffer paste- 
board cutlets or fowls to be placed on the tables, and when an actor 
invites another to partake of “that excellent bottle of Pommard,” the 
audience may feel assured that it is not some griping “ petit bleu” 
or Suresnes that is being poured out. The bottles are not only full, but 
full of generous liquor. The Comédie-Frangaise was the first to abolish 
the old dispensation in that respect, after an accident that occurred at 
the Opéra Comique many years ago. In those days property men 
always kept in stock a quantity of bottles, the emptiness of which they 
disguised by filling them with igk; the sediment adhering to the 
sides rendered them non-transparent. Of course they were emptied 
before being brought on to the stage, but one evening the precaution 
was neglected, and Milhés, the actor, pretending to pour himself out a 
glass of Chambertin while talking, swallowed a mouthful of the disagree- 
able stuff. Thereupon, an actor of the Comédie-Francaise hit upon 
what he considered a clever device. He inserted black crape instead of 
ink. Having to uncork the bottle on the stage, he plied the corkscrew 
too vigorously ; it caught the black material, which revealed itself to the 
audience, who roared with laughter. 

In short, at the Comédie-Frangaise there is little or no sham; the 
silk and velvets are of the very best, the gold lace is real ;.and better 
than all, the comedians need not disburse a cent for anything unless 
they feel disposed. Talking of the expenses actresses were compelled 
to incur in former years, Augustine Brohan said one day, “ On nous 
mettait sur la scéne toutes nues; il est vrai, nous étions assez jolies 
pour ca.” When the clever artist launched that epigram many things 
were already paid for by the treasury ; at present the management pro- 
vides even the boots, hats, and bonnets of the actresses in modern as 
VoL. IX.—No. 52. 
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well as costume pieces ; nay, Iam told that a laundress—awne dlanchis- 
seuse de fin s'entend—is attached to the theatre. M. Legouvé in his 
Soizante Ans de Souvenirs tells us of the fuss made by the comedians 
at their having to pay eight thousand francs for Mdlle. Mars’ three dresses 
in Louise de Lignerolles ; six or seven years ago I saw a single dress that 
cost ten thousand francs, and not a word was said about it. The only 
thing in which realism is not carried to the bitter end is the stage 
jewellery. Paste still does duty for diamonds, “ but,” as M. Perrin said, 
“it does not matter, seeing that, from one year’s end to another, it is 
never used. It is surprising,” he used to add with a wan smile, “how 
many heirlooms of jewels there seem to be in actresses’ families, for any 
remark upon the subject invariably elicits the same reply: ‘Oh, my 
mother had them long before her marriage.’ And yet, to look at these 
mothers one would hardly think so.” 

MM. Arséne Houssaye and Edouard Thierry, the two out of the 
three immediate predecessors of M. Emile Perrin who inaugurated the 
scenic and sumptuary reforms which their two successors (M. Perrin and 
M. Claretie) have so worthily continued, lacked the technica! art 
training of the latter. The former found frequently to their cost that, 
with regard to the effect of colours, the morning and the evening are 
not one day. With M. Perrin such mistakes became almost impossible. 
He was but a mediocre painter, but no great artist ever understood the 
combination and blending of shades better than he. What was more | 
to the point, he made up his mind not to apply hts knowledge only to 
“costume plays.” A comedy of Dumas fi/s or Augier required, in his | 


opinion, as much supervision in the matter of “dressing” as a tragedy 
of Corneille or a romantic drama of Victor Hugo. Great, therefore, ‘ 
was the astonishment of the members of the Comédie when, shortly t 
after his advent at the Rue de Richelieu, there was a “call” with \ 
dresses, “props” and scenery of a modern play—lI believe, but will not e 


be certain, that it was Augier’s Fourchambault. The women especially 
were up in arms. They did not care to discount the effect of their new 





gowns, and cloaks, and bonnets before the premi¢re—not even to their é 
fellow-actors, and least of all to their sister-actresses. But their surprise b 
was still greater when M. Perrin began criticising their soz/et/es, and to a 
suggest certain changes, not so much in the shape of their garments as k 
in their shades, in order to preserve the harmony of the whole as a “] 
stage picture. Had the world come to an end, then; did the Comédie- he 


Francaise stand where it did, and was the administrator-general hence- h: 
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forth to be reckoned among the Worths, Pingats, and Virots? As for 
the men, with the exception of MM. Got, Febvre, Mounet-Sully, and 
Prud’hon, they simply revolted. Had not their tailors assured them 
that their clothes were in the latest fashion? But M. Perrin stood firm, 
and little by little the quasi-English checks were banished, though even 
at present there is a periodical outbreak of them among the younger 
male members of the Comédie ; the only really well-dressed men at the 
Comédie being MM. Worms, Leloir, and Henri Samary. “This remark 
does not apply to war paint, which is worn by nearly all with a certain 
cachet. 

For a little while M. Perrin contemplated another reform, in which 
attempt he had the ardent support both of M. Mounet-Sully and M. 
Febvre. There are certain conventions of the stage which, do what we 
may, will remain with us to the end ; there is, however, one the incon- 
gruous effect of which might easily be minimised with the goodwill and 
co-operation of those who would benefit most by its modification. I am 
alluding to the painful glitter produced by perhaps a hundred new 
dresses on a first night. Ina former article I stated that M. Mounet- 
Sully endeavoured to lay the axe to this detestable system by rehearsing 
for weeks in the dresses he is to wear in the production. “ They 
rehearse the part with me, and like myself get used to it,” she says. 
M. Febvre, who is perhaps not quite so mercurial and energetic as his 
fellow-actor, and probably disinclined to take as much trouble every day 
for many weeks running, hit upon another device. At the sevival of 
Hugo’s Le Roz s’ Amuse, in which he played the comparatively small part 
of Saltabadil, he had his dress ready several weeks beforehand, and 
exposed it in ali winds and weather on the roof of the theatre, so that at 
the premiére it looked thoroughly in keeping with the character of its 
wearer. But that was an exceptional case. Saltabadil is an out-at- 
elbows, down-at-heel desperado who is not supposed to sacrifice to the 
Graces ; it was very evident that the experiment would not answer in the 
ordinary way. M. Perrin had proposed the only alternative long ago, 
2.¢., to wear the dresses during at least the greater part of the rehearsals, 
but the proposal was simply laughed toscorn. The epigrams were such 
as to make even M. Perrin, who was uniformly stolid, wince. “I do not 
know who would be worse off, my maid or myself,” remarked an actress. 
“IT know who would strike first,” added a second. “It would add anothes 
hour or so to each rehearsal,” observed an actor. “I suppose we should 
have an hour or so allowed for our meals,” commented another. 
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“Tt would add another hour or so to each rehearsal”: that in reality 
was the gist of the hostility to the proposed measure, and it brings: me 
back to the point whence I started. Rehearsals,even at the Comédie- 
Francaise, are not what they were. The time that ought to be devoted 
to them is still given at the “ House of Moliére,” but it is grudgingly 
given. Time was when a French actor was an actor and nothing more ; 
he did not aspire to cut a figure in society. It is doubtful whether 
Regnier, Samson, and Delaunay ever went to an entertainment outside 
the circle of their professional friends and acquaintances, except ina 
professional capacity. The former often superintended amateur 
theatricals. Rachel was admitted néw and then to the sa/ons of the 
noblesse; but, in spite of her genius, the social difference between herself 
and her hosts was tacitly kept in view, except in rare instances. But 
in. justice to her memory be it said, she estimated that kind of condes- 
cension—for at that time it was considered such in certain Parisian 
circles, and I am not quite certain that the feeling has altered much— 
at its just value, and never allowed society to encroach on her art and 
the time spent in its cultivation. We have the evidence of M. 
Legouvé of her untiring earnestness, of her persistent multiplication of 
rehearsals, of her undivided attention to them while in progress. 
Similar praise is bestowed upon her contemporaries, men and women 
alike, and notably upon Mlle. Mars, who not only knew her own 
part to perfection but that of all the dramatis persone besides. 

And now let us look at a picture of a rehearsal in our own days. 
{ am not called upon here to institute comparisons between the genius 
of Rachel and that of Sarah Bernhardt, between that of Mlle 
Reichemberg and that of Mme. Favart in her early days. But there 
is one story which will show the respective capacities for taking pains of 
these representatives of the old and new régimes. At one of the 
«ehearsals of Ruy Blas, and during one of the long speeches of the hero, 
Madame Bernhardt one day perched herself on a table, crossing her 
hands in her lap, allowing her legs to dangle in the air. Victor Hugo, 
avho witnessed the proceedings from one of the boxes, did not comment 
upon it aloud ; but, beckoning to one of the scene-shifters standing at 
the wings, handed him a slip of paper for the actress, on which were 
written the following words :— 


“Une reine d’Espagne, honnéte et respectable, 
Ne doit pas comme ¢a s’asseoir sur une table !” 


And Madame Bernhardt was not tite greatest offender in that respect. 
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The ensemble of the Comédie-Frangaise, good as it is still, by no means 
approaches the perfection of thirty and even twenty years ago. In 
those days the rehearsals of a new piece took a month, at present they 
take three ; two-thirds of the time formerly devoted to preparing for the 
great battle are now spent by the actors in social entertainments, either 
as hosts, guests, or “ pazd guests.” 

How does the author fare all that time? I fancy his hopes, his confi- 
dence, his aspirations, and his enthusiasm must receive rude shocks during 
that interim, apart from the trial to his temper, be he never so patient. 
Certain is it that the grandes premiéres as we were wont to see them at 
the Comédie-Frangaise, with the playwright directing and sustaining his 
interpreters from the wings, like a general watching a battle, are, with 
one exception, things of the past. Alexandre Dumas //s seems to have 
inherited, with many other things, the bravery and invincible energy of 
his sire, for, no matter how protracted the rehearsals may have been, he 
looks as fresh on the first night as on the morning when he cast the 
play. Those who knew the father and know the son say that there is a 
difference in favour of the former. The author of Le Demz-Monde, 
Denise, and Francillon no more loses his temper and courage than 
did the author of Henri //J, et sa Cour and Antony, but in the case of the 
offspring it is the pluck and imperturbability of a Cromwell, in the other 
it was the contagious hilarity under difficulties of a Henri IX, of whom 
it was said that “ son courage riait,’ or, better still, of a sublime Mark 
Tapley. The fact is the elder Dumas was not artificially but naturally deaf 
to all manifestations of disapproval; he only heard the applause. Sitting 
well back in one of the stage-boxes, he listened to his piece with the 
greatest pleasure, and laughed at the clever bits as if he had heard them 
that night for the first time. His work amused him before it amused 
the spectators. At a premiere of one of his pieces at the Comédie- 
Frangaise, which (the premzére) followed hard upon a terrible “ frost ” of 
one of M. Viennet’s tragedies, the tragic author was standing close by 
the great novelist at the wings. “I am afraid they used you rather 
roughly last night, my dear Monsieur Viennet,” said Dumas. Scarcely 
had the words left his lips when a distinct catcall fell upon their ears. 
“T am afraid, my dear Monsieur Dumas, they are going to give youa 
hair of the dog that bit me,” replied M. Viennet triumphantly. “Take 
no notice of it, my dear Monsieur Viennet,” retorted Dumas sweetly ; 
“it’s probably one of the audience of last night who fell asleep and has 
just woke up.” 
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But, I repeat, the grandes premiéres of the Comédie-Frangaise are 
things of the past. Sardou will keep up to the last; he will attend 
the dress rehearsal, seated in the third or fourth row of the stalls, 
his skull-cap on his head; but at the premzére he will have, or pretend 
to have, a headache that keeps him at home. In fact, many shirk the 
first performance who would face it if they could make sure of the 
sympathy of their fellow-playwrights through good and evil. “ But for 
Renan, I would never attend a premzére of my own work,” said M. 
Pailleron. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian frankly confessed. that they had 
not the courage to remain. “I might do so, but for the pessimism of 
Chatrian,” said M. Erckmann; “at the slightest mark of disapproval 
he pinches me black and blue.” “I could do very well by myself,” said 
M. Chatrian, “but for the optimism of Erckmann; at the faintest 
sound of applause he digs me in the ribs till I am ready to drop to the 
floor.” 

In short, all those that remain at the wings or in a box at such an 
eventful night betray their emotion in some unusual way. Verdi, 
even when conducting, has in his left hand a piece of old news- 
paper, which up to a certain point of his opera he kneads into a 
ball; then he begins to tear it into shreds; when the curtain falls 
upon the fiza/e, the last shred falls to the ground. A good many 
start for along walk and rarely leave the theatre a quarter of a mile 
behind; “they return to it as the murderer is said to return to the 
spot of his crime,” remarked the late Emile Augier, in a spirit of com- 
parison the reverse of flattering. I happen to be able, though, to quote 
a notable exception, that of Charles Dickens, who had to be dragged 
back to it. It was onthe occasion of the premzére of No Thoroughfare, 
adapted into French for the Vaudeville Theatre. Fechter had superin- 
tended the rehearsals and “ staged” the piece. Asa matter of course, 
Dickens felt very much interested in the adaptation and arrived in Paris 
on the morning of the premzére. The dress rehearsal had taken place on 
the previous night. Fechter was enabled to devote the whole of his day 
to the author, who was his intimate friend besides; it was arranged that 
the interpreters of the piece should only be introduced to the English 
novelist a little while before the rise of the curtain. The two men had 
an early dinner and wended their way to the theatre, but Dickens 
seemed reluctant to enter. “Suppose,” he suggested at last, “ we allowed 
the curtain to rise without us ; it will put your actors out, perhaps, to be 
introduced to me now.” “Very well,” said Fechter, smiling, for he 
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had a notion where the shoe pinched ; “where shall we go?” “Let’sgo 
for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne.” 
Fechter hailed a victoria, for it was in the middle of the summer, and 
they went as far as the lake. By nine o'clock they were back at the 
Place de la Bourse. The second act had just commenced. “I tell you 
what, Fechter,” said Dickens, stopping at the threshold, “I’d sooner 
know the fate of the piece after the grand scene. We had better keep 
the carriage.” “What will you do with it?” “ We'lldrive to Mabille ; 
[ have never been to Mabille, and a stranger should see everything.” 
“ All right, let's go to Mabille, but you'll admit that’s a funny way 
of spending the premzére of your own piece.” At the celebrated ball 
in the Allée des Veuves, Dickens appeared profoundly interested ; 
he made some very shrewd and humorous observations to his companion, 
who, nevertheless, expressed his opinion that for once in a way he sus- 
pected Dickens’s genuineness. At eleven o’clock they were once more 
at the door of the playhouse, and about to enter, when Dickens laid his 
hand on Fechter’s arm. “They must have begun the last act, the most 
critical one,” he said ; “we had better wait till it’s all over.” “If you 
like,” replied Fechter; “let’sstroll up and down.” After a while they got 
tired and went to the Café du Vaudeville. “What would Monsieur like 
to take ?” asked the waiter. Dickens hesitated fora moment. “ Bring 
me a railway guide,” he saidz “What do you want with a railway 
guide ?” exclaimed Fechter. “I'll tell you frankly, my dear Fechter,” 
was the answer ; “I haven’t got the pluck to enter the theatre and to 
ask how my piece went. I am going to write a letter of thanks to the 
actors, after which I'll find out the exact hour of departure of the mail to 
London. Let me know the result at Calais.” And that was how 
Dickens came from London to Paris and went back without having 
seen his drama and without having faced the French public. 


‘ ALBERT D. VANDAM, 








A VISIT TO THE MONASTERIES OF CRETE. 


HERE are few more picturesque spots than the quay of the little 

port of Canea, the seat of the Government of Crete. Only 

small craft can get inside its sea-wall, and when the north wind is strong 
large vessels do not even venture to lie in the roadstead outside, but 
make the safer anchorage of Suda Bay. On the quay there is always a 
busy scene; Mussulmans and Christians, clad alike in the loose blue 
knickerbockers of the islander and the distinctive Cretan yellow boots, 
with bright red sash and rush hat or fez, are busy loading and unloading 
the small boats which fetch and carry from the steamer lying outside the 
mole ; stalwart negroes, like figures of baonze, dressed in gaudy rags, 
stoop under heavy sacks and bales ; the Turkish Customs officials look 
on, fingering their strings of beads, or rolling cigarettes. All round the 
semi-circle in the dazzling sunlight rise pink and white and yellow 
houses, with peeling plaster, and the trellised windows of the women’s 
rooms, and here and there a palm-tree overtops the courtyard enclosure. 
Inside the seawall lie two or three English brigs that have put in for a 
cargo of olive oil,and the graceful caiques are buoyed in a line near the old 
Venetian arches, where once they docked the Adrian galleys; behind the 
roofs rise the glittering white minarcts ; on either side yellow fortress 
ramparts close in the little bay, and beyond, overtopping all, are the lofty 
peaks of the White Mountains, now deep in snow, and doubly justifying 
theirname. Every little coffee shop round the port is filled with a noisy 


company ; groups are chatting and disputing ; a fish stall at the water’s . 


edge is heaped up high with small red mullet and cuttle-fish, and buyers 
are cheapening the ware with a torrent of passionate eloquence— 
picturesque dirt and decadence, and a seething hum of life, for within 
the confining fortress walls a large population, chiefly composed of 
Mussulmans, is closely crowded together, and they do not willingly spread 
outside the limits of the Rastro, while beneath into the miniature port, in 
spite of all that pollutes it, the waters of the A=gean roll pellucid and clear, 
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revealing every stick, and tile, and refuse heap accumulating at the 
bottom. 
Soon after sunrise, one beautiful December morning, mild as a 


_ Northern April day, I started from Canea for the monasteries of 


the Akrotiri, between two wild-looking but good-natured Zaptiehs, 
whom the Governor had insisted on providing as escort. The 
road, bordered with aloes and those juicy cactus plants which 
manage to thrive in a meagre soil, followed the windings of the 
shore, skirting the hive-shaped mud and wattle huts of a colony of 
fellaheen established here by Mehemet Ali during his tenancy 
of the island, and after about a mile we reached the village of 
Chalepa (pronounced Halepa) the residence of the Consuls, and of all 
the Europeans of Canea. From here there is a fine view of the town, 
with its minarets gleaming againsf the purple of the western mountain 
ranges, and its golden lines of rampart built out into the blue water. 
The name of the village, which depends for water exclusively on what 
can be saved in cisterns during the rainy season, is due to the barren 
nature of the soil, for here begins the stony desert which, stretching 
eastward for several miles, terminates in the Akrotiri, a craggy, moun- 
tainous peninsula which forms an arm of Suda Bay. But it must not be 
imagined that this waste land, where the flat rock is for ever showing 
through the thin surface layér of arid yellow soil, is in any way 
characteristic of Crete, the northern shore of which, gifted with a 
perfect climate and sheltered from the torrid .south winds of summex 
by its central mountain spine, was intended by nature for a_ paradise, 
which the passions of men have striven, alas, not altogether 
vainly, to unmake. There are no finer olive groves than those 
that border the slopes of the White Mountains and of Ida, 
there are gardens where unrivalled oranges sweeten, rich lands 
to cultivate, veins of ore in the hills, and scenes of beauty unsur- 
passed in all these Southern seas, After several hours’ riding up and 
down over the undulating rock path, with the jagged peaks of the 
Akrotiri rising before us like a stony giant’s crown sheer from the 
opalescent sea, a green and fertile patch becomes visible in the hollow at 
the inland foot of the moyntain ; and almost suddenly we enter a green 
and pleasant tract, passing under a magnificent olive grove. It is a 
solitary oasis in the wilderness, and in the midst of the silver-waving 
olives, whose beauty grows upon one with a sort of spiritual charm as 
one dwells longer in the midst of them, rise the white walls of the 
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Monastery of Hagia Triadha (Holy Trinity). A few more hundred 
yards, and we turn into a magnificent cypress avenue, and my pony, 
anticipating his journey’s end, develops a capacity I had hitherto been 
unable to discover, by dashing into a gallop, to stop almost dead 
before the high steps which lead up to the walled quadrangle. For the 
Cretan monasteries, some forty in number, are all calculated to serve as 
strongholds in disturbed times, and are constructed with lofty walls sur- 
rounding an oblong court, capable of holding all the shepherds and 
flocks of the surrounding villages. Beneath, outside, are vaults for the 
olive presses, for oil is the Monastery’s chief wealth, and all around lie 
sepia-coloured heaps of acrid-scented olive refuse. As I mount the 
steps the picturesque figure of a monk descends to welcome me, in long 
dark brown caftan, with a blue sash round his-waist and his thick uncut 
black hair gathered up into the brimless stove-pipe hat worn by the 
Greek priesthood. He leads the way into the court, yellowed by time to 
a rich golden hue, with fruit-laden orange trees and rosemary bushes, 
with terraces and cloistered galleries surmounting the walls. In the 
centre stands the church, bearing an inscription recording its foundation 
by a Venetian, Zolcaroni, in eld Catholic days, and in front of the church 
the well. Without delay the usual Eastern hospitality is set before 
me—sweetmeats and water, the small cup of coffee, and glass of raki or 
wine-spirit of the country. My entertainer tells me that the Hegou- 
menos or Superior, is absent visiting an outlying metokhos or farm, but 
will be back in the evening; he himself was the last Hegoumenos, 
for this office is filled by election among the monks for a term of four 
years. My Greek is too classic and his too Cretan for conversation to 
flow with ease; however, we manage to understand one another in 
essentials, and his offer of hospitality for the night is accepted; so I 
am allowed to defer an inspection of the building until after my return 
from exploring the Akrotiri itself, and after a brief halt we set off once 
more, leaving the green oasis, and ascending a steep rough path, which 
winds up between the bare rocks that form the peninsula. Goats and 
mountain sheep spring from ledge to ledge in search of such scanty 
vegetation as clings to cranniesssheltered from the north wind ; a little 
thyme grows here, and squills, low lentisk bushes and holly oak, but one 
wonders what pasture they can find among these barren crags ; 
however, the young kids bleat and skip merrily round the serious- 
faced goats, which stare at our unwonted. intrusion, and the 
shepherd boys in their harmonious rags sit contentedly in the sun. 
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Following the ascent of a winding hollow for about an hour through the 
rocky cliffs, we arrive at the small monastery of St. John, standing in 
full sight of the sea, a humbler and less prosperous building, but con- 
structed in the same form, with a view to defence, as Hagia Triadha. A 
working brother in long blue tunic, with thick black hair hanging down 
his back in two uninviting twists surmounted by a greasy skull-cap, comes 
out to meet me, smiling through his beard from ear to ear and crossing 
his hands on his breast as he bows. Within, the little courtyard is 
picturesque enough, and the church in its midst displays evidence of 
more ambitious architectural pretentions, begun but never completed, for 
in front, to the height of some eight or ten feet, rise the beginnings of a 
porch, or pronaos,with ornamented columns of yellowish stone and carved 
screen work, evidently of Venetian origin. For these monasteries appear, 
all of them, as indeed the name of the third, Catholiko, implies, to have 
been founded by Catholics in the Venetian days and adopted afterwards 
by the Greeks, which accounts also for the form of the churches differing 
from the form traditional in Greece. Inside were the usual ikons and 
wall paintings ; a series of rude panel paintings represent scenes from 
the life-of the patron saint, a St. John otherwise unknown to fame, who 
lived as a hermit in the stalactite grotto of the Akrotiri, and was 
‘ finally, as the last scene revealed, transfixed with an arrow, apparently 
by some corsair or other godless heathen of very long ago. There 
were only eight monks in the little fortress monastery, and with 
these I once more partook of the inevitable coffee and raki. Then, 
leaving our horses, we started on foot, the zaptiehs, the greasy lay brother 
and I, with two young shepherds who volunteered their company, for 
the grotto of the saint and the ruined hermitage of Catholiko. Below 
the monastery of St. John a very deep gorge, dry now, but hollowed out 
at some time by the power of water, winds away to the sea, branching 
into two arms inland. As we descended the steep triangle of rock which 
parts them an eagle sailed out from beneath us and passed over the wall 
of rock on the further side, which gave one of my guides opportunity to 
enlarge on the birds of the island and their wicked ways. For some that 
fed on carrion, he said, had the habit of soaring very high with the bones 
of any dead animals they might find, which they would drop from above 
on a surface of rock to crack them, descending with equal rapidity them- 
selves to pick the marrow from the splintered bones, so that the fate of 
the poet AZschylus might still to-day befall the owner of a bald head 
which looked round and hard enough to split the captured shin-bone. 
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Then there was a kind of hawk, less provident than the renowned goat- 
sucker, which plunged its beak into the full udders of sheep and goats, 
and having drunk its fill of milk, recklessly left them to die—xaxa’ @npia, 
like the denizens of the island of old. At the inland extremity 
of the narrow gorge we descended upon the ruined hermitage of 
Catholiko, partly hewn out in the rock itself, partly built on 
outside the rock chambers. There were a few cells on the further side 
connected with the main building by a terrace over what appeared to 
be a rudely constructed reservoir, having no opening except through the 
roof, built across the gorge. In what had been the chapel, a deep vaulted 
chamber in the rock, a little oil lamp burned in front of an almost 
effaced ikon, but all trace of ornament or furniture had disappeared. 
From the chapel door a rough rock stair descended to the mouth of a 
vast stalactite grotto, which had once sheltered the saint, and perhaps 
several subsequent hermits, for in an open rock-grave at its mouth there 
lay the forgotten mouldering bones of several holy men. The lay- 
brother, with the perpetual half-witted smile, provided us each with a 
taper, and we plunged all six of us into the gloom of the cavern, 
stumbling over the uneven stalagmites of the floor, climbing the slippery 
inclines and sliding down the moist descents. Here and there a wide 
chamber opened out, like a fairy palace, with its half transparent palm- 
stem supports and sparry fangs dependent from the roof. The air got 
intensely hot and close, and we seemed to have gone at least a quarter 
of a mile from the blessed light of day when we reached the end of the 
cave, which still bore some signs of past human habitation and present 
care. The floor was levelled and a stone seat ran round, and of course 
propped against the moist wall was the ikon of the saint they dimly 
worshipped, but of whom they knew so little. How it fared with him all 
the years that he lived there it is not easy to guess, but to me it wasa 
great relief to return from the confined, close atmosphere of the grotto 
into the fresh mountain air, and from the glimmering darkness into the 
unclouded noon. Thereare several of these fantastic stalactite grottoes 
in Crete, scarcely less curious than the more famous cavern of Antiparos. 
One of them, known as the cave of Melidhoni, contains a sight prob- 
, ably unigue in the world, if not altogether unimagined by the author of 
King Solomon’s Mines. In the spacious chambers of this cavern during 
the War of Independence some three hundred Christians—men, women, 
and children—had taken refuge with their flocks. A few men sufficed 
the narrow entrance, which a large body of Turks long 
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besieged in vain. At length, despairing of obtaining its surrender, they 
collected below the cavern’s mouth a vast heap of olive refuse, sulphur, 
and other combustible matter, and fired it upon a day when a strong 
wind blew inland from the sea, forcing the stifling fumes into the hollow 
mountain. None of those who had taken refuge within ever issued 
forth again. Ten days went by and a prisoner was sent in to report, 
with the condition that his life should be spared. Within was an 
appalling sight; whole families and their flocks together lay in 
the inmost recesses of the grotto, suffocated and dead, and of little 
worth ever after was his ransomed life to that first man who ven- 
tured in. Time went by and quiet was restored once more, but no man 
dared to penetrate the haunted hill ; superstition attached itself to 
the place, and it was consecrated a vast grave, Years and years 
after some bold explorer, a foreigner, broke the spell and ventured in. 
Nature had provided for those unburied victims in a strange, unwonted 
way. Long ago their clothes and flesh had rotted off and their bones 
had lain bleaching in the dark, but by now the steady drip from the 
cavern’s limestone roof had covered the skeletons over with a sparry 
deposit, and fixed them for ever immovable in the lifting surface of the 
floor. And still who will may dimly trace them, lying grouped as they 
died, encased by the slow, silent process in their alabaster shroud. Before 
long the rising stalagmites will hide them altogether, and the last trace of 
the martyrs of Melidhoni will disappear for ever under the opaque white 
floor, unless it chance that some day some great cataclysm of nature 
should split the rocks asunder and reveal to future ages, long after all 
record of them has been forgotten, the mystery of the buried sleepers in 
the heart of the mountain. 

After sharing my lunch with my numerous retainers, I returned 
to the monastery of St. John, where we found our ponies refreshed. 
I duly deposited my gift on the altar, in acknowledgment of hospi- 
talities received, and then, as there was no means of varying the 
road, we retraced our steps to Hagia Triadha by the solitary bridle 
path that winds into the peninsula. In the meantime the Hegou- 
menos had returned, a handsome man of about fifty years of age, with a 
keen, intelligent face, and under his guidance I was conducted over 
the building. This monastery is among the wealthiest in Crete, 
but all its. appointments are of the rudest and the simplest kind; 
it has suffered much by frequent insurrection and pillage, and has no 
treasures to show. The church contains the usual paintings on 
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screen and cupola, neither worse nor be thtter than the general 
average of this inherited Byzantine art. Tirse cells of the monks, 
of whom there are fifteen, are round the terrac¢™*S, on a level with the 
top of the surrounding wall. The court with its si ifones yellowed to a 
golden ochre looks gay with its orange trees, its ros¢d*mary and pome- 
granate bushes, among which the patriarchal figures utnf the monks '‘in 
their flowing robes of black and blue group picturesque!e ly as they chat 
with the frieze-coated shepherds. In the extreme right ipforner of the 
quadrangle, on a level with the top of the wall, is a second snroall chapel 
under which a vault contains the bones of many generations ovaf monks. 
The Hegoumenos opened a small cupboard in the chapel wall alnnd dis- 
played the skull of the founder, Zolcaroni, which he kissed, crossinja&’ him- 
self reverently, for all it was the skull of a Catholic. Ti pee 
déivOpemos ! said he, as he turned the key again. In the refectory ther:aapyere 
a few books, none of them as far as I could judge of any value. here 
dust lay thick upon them, and as I took them out one by one, the nlay- 
passed them from one to the other in keen curiosity, and it structh affe, 
that most of these good-natured, ignorant, lazy fellows had never lern fed 
into their own bookshelves before. Supper was then prepared irerf 
spacious refectory, with its plain dilapidated benches and bare tablesj 
this the schoolmaster had been invited, a sage who knew a few wor 
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It was but a few days before Christmas, which is preceded by a fas 
twenty days, so our fare was simple: salt fish and potatoes, some e 


fingers,—a strong stomach is indispensable in these wild countries, Th 
new wine, of a clear ruby colour, was excellent, but when the Hegoumenos 


-in my honour broached some bottles of his oldest and best, which 


appeared to my uneducated palate to be so full of resin that it had no 
taste but that of highly flavoured picture varnish, it required all my in- 
genuity to keep the glass filled with the new wine in drinking their 
several healths. After supper we drank our coffee and raki and smoked 
away the difficulties of conversation, The! ©°[t:menos was quick to 
understand,and interpreted, for the schoolmas.*& iN€rench was confined to 
a few grammatical sentences and he made no pretchice of understanding 
another speaker. I told them what I could about the vastness of London 
and Paris, and of what countries they were the cat !vls, for this was not 
quite clear to all my listeners; but the schoolmasvér9rorroborated my 
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veracity, and I was obliged to find some answer to their repeated ques- 
tions as to what the countries I had visited had to say about Crete ; and 
if they on their part described their own aspirations on behalf of their 
island—for the priest will be a bit of a politician in the East as well as in 
the West—I certainly shall not betray their confidence. They were 
very jolly fellows, but strangely ignorant, though they looked each and 
all like sages with their flowing locks and uncut beards. 

A certain unwilling feeling of impatience came upon me, as I replied 
to the childlike questions of these men, who were looked up to by the 
island peasants as patterns of devotion and holiness, whereas in reality 
their lives were empty and idle and unprofitable enough, unless idleness 
be accepted as the trial of virtue. The observance of fasts and feast 
days, attendance at matins and vespers, and the superintendence 
of their vineyards and olive groves form pretty well the sole 
occupation of their lives. No attempt at self-education, much 
less at the education of others, occurred to them as due to 
their religious calling. And meanwhile, the state of the Greek 
Church in Ottoman countries is at its lowest ebb. Universal ignorance, 
superstition, and a moderate source of revenue to the priests are its only 
visible fruits. All is in outward form, there is no heart in it, and religious 
instruction is almost entirely neglected ; all that these islanders are ever 
taught is to refrain from eating mat on fast days, and to make the sign 
of the Cross. The lower classes have not even been taught to say a 
prayer; all that they leave te the priests, and cross themselves in 
satisfied acquiescence. They are baptised and confirmed and communi- 
cate, and all that they ever realise about these ceremonies is that the 
sign of the Cross must be made, and a fee must be paid to the Pappas. 
There is no reverence in the churches, and the service is performed in a 
hurried, perfunctory, scarcely intelligible manner. Unless some new 
vital power is infused into a system which has not kept reasonable 
pace with the development of mankind, the sure result will be that if 
ever this people gets touch with civilisation, it will fling away all this 
dead’ matter, and do without a religion which has entirely failed to 
exercise any refining or elevating influence. What should such as 
these do, I said to myself, crawling between earth and heaven? 

When the fountain of imperfect speech ran dry, I was escorted up 
a ladder stair into a huge ghostly chamber above the refectory, contain- 
ing for its only furniture a bed, a box with a glass of water, and a tin 
cup with a lighted wick floating in olive oil. The bed was queer and 
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creaky, but after a thorough examination I found it to be above reproach 
in the essential points, and to the honour of hospitable Hagia Triadha be 
it recorded that I slept a dreamless sleep in it till daybreak. 

Before turning in, however, I unbarred the window and went out 
upon the terrace. The full moon had got between the cypresses of the 
avenue. The night was cool, but hardly cold; the silvered outline of the 
Akrotiri was softened to a range of fairy hills, and all was inexpressibly 
peaceful and still. Then’ a change came over the spirit of my reflections, 
and a feeling of remorse for the impatience I had felt with those whose 
bread and salt I had eaten. Then and there it seemed good that in 
this wild land there should be such havens of rest. Ignorant their 
occupants might be, even idle, and contributing nothing to the social 
economy of life ; but still, as in the stony wilderness the green oasis of 
olive was soothing and grateful, so in this land that has suffered so often 
and so long from the strife and the passions of man there was a 
meaning and a need for these quiet landmarks of God. That they had 
neglected to furnish themselves with more effective spiritual arms, that 
the lessons they could teach were of the crudest and the rudest kind, 
that their conceptions of God’s will on earth were limited to the 
observance of outworn forms and almost fantastic prescriptions, was no 
necessary cause for impatience. I had, perhaps unjustly, removed them 
from their due horizon and not considered them in relation to their own 
surroundings. At any rate, there, with the moonlight on the sleeping 
cloisters, it seemed easier and more just 


To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 

to sympathise, be proud 
of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice, and fears, and cares, aid doubts ; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, tending upwards all, though weak. 


RENNELL RODD. 
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